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Chronicle. 





Pruss1an Navy.—The steamer United States 
has been purchased of her proprietors and is in- 
tended to be fitted out at New York, under the 
direction of W. H. Webb, as a war ship, to be 
used in the organization of a navy for that Go- 
yvernment. 


a> 
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Capnivet Appointments.— Much speculation is 
indulged in by the correspondents at Washington 





penalty of fine and imprisonment on trespassers 
on the. public lands. As nothing can be more 
unreasonable or unjust than the conduct pursued 
by persons, not citizens of the United States, who 
are flocking from all parts to search for, and car- 
ry off, gold from the lands belonging to the Uni- 
ted States in California, and as such conduct is in 
direct violation of law, it will become my duty, 
immediately on my arrival there, to put these 
laws in force, and to prevent their infraction in 
future by inflicting the penalties provided by law 
on those who offend. 

As these laws are probably not known to many 
who are about starting to California, it would be 
well to make it publicly known that there are 
such laws in existence, and that they will be in 
future enforced against all persons, not citizens 
of the United States, who shall commit any tres- 
pass on the lands of the United States in Califor- 
nia. 

Your position as Consul here, being in commu- 
nication with our Consuls on the coast of South 





obliged to you if you will do it. 
rae t AG SR Re 


America, affords you the opportunity of making | 
this known most generally, and I will be much | 


NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 








5. Resolved, That the president nominates a 
corresponding committee, to consist of three per- 
sons, to be confirmed by the meeting, whose duty 
itshall be to communicate with the other dis- 
tricts that thereby unanimity and concert of ac- 
tion may be produced. 

6. Resolred, That the president nominate three 
persons, to be confirmed by the meeting, to act 
as judges of the election for delegates. 


oe 





Tae TerritortaL Question.—On Thursday 
last Mr. Webster gave notice, in the Senate of an 
amendment which he intended to submit to the 
General Appropriation Bill, authorizing the Pre- 
sident to take possession of New Mexico and 
California, and to employ the Army and Navy 
there in maintaining authority. The present laws 
are to remain in force, and martial Jaw is not to 
be declared under any circumstances, nor any 
military court instituted except courts martial for 
the trial of persons belonging to the Army or 
Navy. 

Mr. Dayton gave notice of an amendment which 
he intended to offer, to the same bill, being sub- 
stantially a copy of the acts which gave authori- 
ty to the President of the United States to govern 








ProvIsIONAL GOVERNMENT IN CaLirornia.—A | 
meeting was held at San Francisco, California, | 





of the various newspapers, with regard to the se- | 
lection of Gen. Taylor’s Cabinet. Nothing has | 
definitely transpired on the subject beyond the | 
knowledge that the Hon. Mr. Clayton has been | 
appointed Secretary of State. 

a 

PROCLAMATION OF THE RATIFICATION OF THE | 
Postan Treaty with Encianp.—This treaty | 
having been ratified by the Governments of Eng- 
Jand and the United States, and the respective 
ratifications having been exchanged at London, 
on the 26th ultimo, the President has issued his 
proclamation ‘declaratory thereof, and that the | 
same will go into effect immediately, 

The rate of a single letter from New York to 
London will in future be twenty-four cents, made 
up as follows: U. 8S. inland postage, five cents,— 
sea postage, sixteen cents,—British inland pos- 
tage, three cents. Newspapers two cents each, 
to be prepaid. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PresipentT ELect.—General 
Taylor, after a long and fatiguing journey, ar- 
rived at Washington on the evening of the 23rd 
inst.—the anniversary of the victory at Buena 


ing, itis the right and the duty of the inhabitants 


on the 21st December, which was continued by | 
adjournment to 23rd December last, for the pur- 
pose of adopting measures to constitute a govern- 
ment for themselves, until! it shall be the pleasure 
of Congress to provide one for them. Dr. John | 
Townsend was appointed Chairman, assisted by 
Mr Wm. C. Clark and J.C. Ward. William M. 


Smith and S. S. Howison, were chosen Secreta- | 
ries. 


The following were among the resolutions 
adopted by the meeting: 


1. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meet- 


of California to form a provisional government, 
which, while it aims to advance the interests, 
preserve the lives and property, anc protect the 
rights of the people who live under it, will not 
conflict with or imjure the rights, which the go- 
vernment of the United Siates may have acquired 
by the treaty of peace. 

2. Resolved, That we hailed with joy the in- 
telligenuce that henceforth this soil was to be pro- 
tected by the flag of freedom, and that this coun- 
try was to participate in the blessings of educa- 
tion, liberty and law; that we are ready to ac- 
cept and abide by a proper form of territorial 


gress will vouchsafe us that mercy and conside- 





Vista—and was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy by the citizens. From the Relay 
House, on the Baltimore and Cumberland Rail- | 
way, he was attended by the Mayor and several | 
of the members of the Council of Washington. | 
The delay at the Relay House, where he was | 
welcomed by deputations from Baltimore, caused 
his arrival at the metropolis after nightfall,— 
“but,” says the National Intelligencer, ‘ the stars 
shone brightly, and the railroad track was occa- 
sionally illuminated by bonfires on the route. By 
bonfires also, and the roaring of cannon and flights 


ration ; and that we deeply regret their inactivity 
in regard to, and their ignorance of, our wants, 
which has forced upon us the necessity of estab. 
lishing a provisional government for the protec- 
tion of our firesides and lives. 

3. Resolved, That we concur in the sentiments 
and spirit of the meeting in favor of a provisional 
government which was recently held in the Pue 
blo de San Jose, and that we recommend to the 
inhabitants of California that they hold meetings 
and elect delegales to represent them in a con- 
vention, to be assembled at tho Pueblo de San 
Jose, on Monday the 4th day of March, 1849, at 





of brilliant rockets was the General heralded into 
the city, and the mass of human beings which 
blocked up the railroad depot, Pennsylvania Ave- 
hue, was greater than we have witnessed on any 
for..er occasion.” 


ii. 
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Cauirornia.—The following notification was 
made by General Smith, Major General U. S. A., 
commanding Pacific Division, at Panama, on the 
19th January. The letter is addressed to the U. 
S. Consul at that place, Mr. William Nelson : 


Sir—The laws of the United States inflict the 





10 o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of draughting 
and preparing to form a provisional government ; 
| and that, in our opinion, such form of govern- 
ment, when prepared, should be submitied to the 
people, that they may determine by baliot whe- 
ther they will or will not adopt it. 

4. Resolved, That this meeting recommend to 
the inhabitants of the town and district of San 
Francisco, that an election be held at the schol 
house in the village of San Francisco, on Mon- 
day, the 8th of January, 1849, for choosing five 


government, whenever the United States Con-| 














delegates to represent (hem in the proposed con- 
vention, 


the Territories of Florida and Louisiana. 

Both of which amendments were read and or- 
dered to be printed. 

When the consideration of the bill was re- 
sumed on Friday, Mr. Dayton offered his amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Walker, pending 
at the close of our abstract of proceedings, and 
addressed the Senate on the subject. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Webster in opposi- 
tion to both amendments, stating that they would 
only tend to delay the passage of the Appropria- 
tion Bill, and that he would offer his amendment 
when the bill from the House should come up. 

Mr. Foote followed in a speech of some length, 
and Messrs. Atherton, Douglass and Dix made 
some remarks. 

The subject was resumed on Saturday by Mr. 
Walker, in defence of his position; who was suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Hale, Butler, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Dayton and Douglass, each in support of 
his views. 

The discussion was renewed on Monday and 
continued util late in the day, when the vote 
was taken on the pending question (being the 
amendment of Mr. Dayton to the amendment of 
Mr. Walker) and decided negatively—ayes 8, 
nays 47. And the question then recurring on the 
amendment of Mr. Walker (afier being slightly 
modified at the in$tance of Mr. Berrien,) it was 
adopted by a vote of 29 to 27. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill to 
establish a territorial government for Upper Cali- 
fornia has been under discussion for several days. 
A decision was arrived at yesterday, by the 1e- 
jection of the substitute offered by Mr. Preston, 
of Va., and of various other amendments—the 
bill being finally passed, by a vote of 126 yeas to 
86 nays. 

Whether the bil will be concurred in by the 
Senate, in its present shape,—having the Wilmot 
Proviso attached—is matter for conjecture. 

No definite action has been had on the bills for 
the reduction’of postage. 

A joint resolution was offered in the Senate on 
Saturday, by Mr. Fitzgerald, to authorize the 
President of the United States to confer on Major 
General Scott, the brevet appointment of Lieu- 
tenant General of the Army of the United States ; 
which was read twice. 

The bill from the House for the establishment 
of a Home Department is still in the custody of the 
Committee of the Senate. 
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U. S. Senatrors.—JIn Ohio—Sarmon P. Cuase 
(Free Soil) was elected United States Senator 
for six years from and after the fourth of March 
next, in place of Mr. Allen, whose term expires. 

In Delaware—Joun Wares, of Wilmington, 
was elected by the Legislature on the 23rd inst, 
United States Senator, for the unexpired term of 
the Hon. John M. Clayton, resigned. 


—_~+or———_- 
DIPLOMATIC. 
30>S> Hermann Scueetz has been officially 
recognized by the President as Consul and Com- 
mercial Agent of the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, for the port of Galveston, Texas. 
——__~@or-_———- 
ARMY. 


3L> The U.S. storeship, Suprry, Lieut. Ar-| 
thur Sinclair, commanding, has received sailing 
orders and will leave immediately for the Medi- 
terranean and Brazil stations. 


3} The U. S. brig, Dotrnin, Com, Ogden, 
arrived at Singapore, Nov. 15, and remained to 
Dec. 7, supposed bound to China. 


3C> The U. S. ship, Inperenpence, Com. 
Shubrick, was at Valparaiso, 30th December, to 
sail for the United States in a few days, via Cal- 
lao. 

2°} The U. S. sloop-of-war, Porrsmourn, and 
brig Bainpripce, were at Porto Praya on 16th 
January. 
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Bric. Gen. Ritey.—We iearn by letter that 
the United States transport ship lowa, 47 days 
from New York, arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 
25th of December. Brigadier General Bennett 
Riley and staff, and the officers and men of three 
companies of the 2d Infantry were on board, 
bound to California, and all well. The lowa was 
to sail Dec. 30th, for San Francisco, and would 
stop at Valparaiso and Monterey. The voyage 
thus far has been prosperous, and but one man 
died on the passage from New York. 


3->$> The six companies of third Infantry, now 
at San Antonio, Texas, under command of Major 
Van Horne, leave on the 10th of April for Paso 
del Norte. 


30S The companies of the first Infantry, at 
Austin, Fredericksburg and Anoyo Sico, will pro- 
ceed to the Rio Grande and occupy Loredo and 
Presidio del Norte. 


iC >> The eighth regiment are to occupy the 
places of the first regiment. 


3 =~ Brevet Col. Hardee left Fort Brown on 
the 27th ult., with a squadron of dragoons, for 
Fort Ringold, of which post he will take com- 
mand. 


 . 2 eee 


NAVY. 


3(-> The U.S. frigate, Coneress, arrived at 
Hampton Roads on the 16th inst., after an absence 
of nearly thirty-three months, in which time she 
has visited 27 different ports, came to anchor 79 
times, was al sea 457 days, in port 530, distance 
run 40,025 miles. The coast of Africa, as far 
south as the equator, most of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, coast of Italy, besides Cadiz and 
Tangier, have been visited during the cruise. 

Her loss was 14 men—4 by accident, 8 by 
coast fever, and 2 from chronic disease. From 
Cadiz to Porto Praya she made the passage in 12 
days, thence to Hampton Roads in 29 days, ma- 
king 5587 miles in 41 days. 

The following is a list of her officers :—Com- 
modore, George C. Read; Captain, Jos. Smoot ; 
Lieutenants, Aug. A. Kelty, y yoseatany Wm. H. 
Brown, Roger Perry, George H. Scott; Surgeon, 
T. Dillard ; Passed Assistant, W. Wheelwright ; 
Assistant, Henry C. Mayn; Purser, H. Bridge ; 
Commodore’s Secretary, Wm. Waln ; Master, Julian 
Myers ; Passed Midshipmen, Jno. Brooke, Henry 
C. Hunter; Captain’s Clerk, Duncan Ingraham ; 
Purser’s Clerk, Simeon Henriquer: Boatswain, 
M. Hall; Gunner, David Rankin; Carpenter, 
Christopher Jordan; Sailmaker, James Frazer ; 
Yeoman, Richard Reardon; Purser’s Steward, 
Thomas Mahony ; Surgeon’s Steward, Thomas L. 
Jenks ; Master-at-Arms, Barend Goodhues; to- 
gether with a crew of 378, all told. 


3-3 The U. S. frigate, Constitution, was off 
Cape Spartel, December 28, on which day she 
spoke the sloop-of-war, Jamestown, Com. Bolton, 
bound to Cadiz, to relieve the Unirep Srares, 
which has returned home. 

‘The extraordinary sailing qualities of this ves- 
sel are evinced in this passage. On the 13th day 
from Cape Cod, she was up with Madeira, and if 
the wind had not abated, would have made Gib- 
raitar in 15 days. 


In SenateE.—The Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents and a communication from the Navy 
Dey artment with reference to the Coast Survey, 
were presented and referred. 

Arms to California Adventurers.—Mr. J. Davis, 
from the Military Committee, reported the joint 
resolution referred to them, authorizing the Se- 
cretury of War to furnish emigrants, by the over- 
Jand route to California, with arms and ammuni- 
tion from the public stores. 

Chippewa Indians —Mr. Atchison, from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, reported a joint resolu- 
tion, appropriating three thousand dollars to de- 
fray the travelling expenses of the delegation of 
Chippewa Indians, now here on business with the 
government. 

Mr. Atchison accompanied the presentation of 

the resolution with some remarks in favor of its 
| passage, staling that in the Committee there was 
| no diflerence of opinion in regard to its propriety, 
although there was in regard to the amount. 
They asked for $6000—to enable them to pay 
some debts of their contracting in order to make 
this journey, and to provide for their families 
during their absence. The sum of $3000 was 
based on the estimate of the Commissioner; and, 
to test the sense of the Senate on the subject, 
Mr. A. said he would move to strike out $3000 
and insert $6000. 

Mr. Yuiee inquired if the delegati 1 were here 
by consent of the Department, and being an- 
swered negatively, said he thought this was es- 
tablishing a bad precedent. 

Mr. Dodge, of lowa, then rose—Mr. President, 
these Indians come not here to make any com- 
plaint, as | understand. They live some two 
thousand miles beyoud where llive. They come 
here, sir, to ask a small boon from this Govern. 
ment; to ask of this and the other branch of 
Congress that the resting places where the bones 
of tteir ancestors repose may be continued to 
them. That the Government of the United States 
would grant them a small portion of its vast do- 
main among the fastnesses and marshes of Like 
Superior, where their villages are situated, and 
where they have been enabled to obtain a pre- 
carious subsistence by gathering the wild rice, 
cranberries, and other productions of that dis- 
tant country. lt is true, sir, that they have come 
on this mission to make their wants known to 
their Great Father without an invitation from 
the Secretary of War. But, sir, these men were 
entirely ignorant of the regulation of the Depart- 
ment, of which the honorable Senator from Flo- 
rida speaks. ‘They had, to them, most important 
business to transact, and they did not doub. their 
right, as an independent people, to come here to 
make their grievances known. ‘They selected a 
genileman related to them byties of consanguinity, 
an intelligent, and, as | understand, a respectabie 
man, toacl as (heir guide and interpreter. Amidet 
difticulties of every sort, and wilhout means, they 
have worked their way here. They have visited 
the President, Secretary of War, and Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, have made koown their 
wants to them, and also to the Committees of In- 
dian Affairs in both Houses of Congress. They 
are now, sir, overwhelmed with debt, and I know, 
from their piteous appeals to my colleague and my - 
self, in the utmost distress. li this appropriation 
is not made for their relief, 1 do now myself see 
what is to become of them. 

Every where their mission was approved by al] 
whe became acquainted with them, and every- 





where they excnued the best sympathies of the 


— =e 
human heart. ‘They are a portion of the fast 
fading aborigines of the West ; they belong to tha: 
widely-extended and still numerous tribe of {). 
dians—the Chippewas. The eccasion is one, as jt 
seems to me, in which eyery one who has a par. 
ticle of feeling should consent to grant to these 
children of the forest this small pittance, and senq 
them home satisfied. Their petition for land and to 
become citizens has been presented by my frieng 
frem Michigan, (Mr. Fetcu,) but at too late g 
day to be acted on at the present session; I hope 
it will be favorably considered at the next. 

Mr. Hannegan. 1 would ask the Senator from 
Iowa if these Indians have not complained that 
they were deceived by the commissioner who 
treated with them last, and that they under. 
stood that they should be compelled to move fro, 
their present place of abode? 

Mr. Dodge, of lowa. I[ cannot answer that 
question, as they-have never done so to me ; but 
they do complain that some eight hundred half. 
breeds are allowed to participate in their 
small yearly annuity. But that and other like 
matters, 1 have no doubt, will be promptly and 
properly corrected by the presentable and trust- 
worthy Commissioner of Indian Affairs. But, sir, 
if you were to go into a calculation as to the mil- 
lions of acres of land, the valuable lead and cop- 
per mines that you have acquired from these very 
tribes, specimens of which are to be seen at the 
War Department, and calculate the cost of these, 
as compared with their value, there would be a 
fearful balance against us. These Indians are 
now many thousand miles from their homes, 
Philanthropic gentlemen in Pittsburgh, Piniia- 
delphia, and elsewhere, have loaned them sums 
of money to enable them to reach here. These 
debts they wish to pay, and to have money enough 
to pay their wayhome. Senators can form some 
idea of the difficulties and hardships of the home- 
ward journey of these Indians, when they are in- 
formed, as I learn is the fact, that it wall take 
thirty days travel from Green Bay, in Wisconsia, 
on snow shoes, for them to reach their villages. 

Mr. Yulee. Mr. President. 1 know nothing of 
the merits of this case ; but, as I understand it, a 
delegation of Indian tribes is not permitted to 
come here for a purpose of this kind without an 
express permission from the War Department, 
and | understand they have come in violation of 
that rule. 

ee Dodge, (in his seat.) They were ignorant 
of it. 

After some further conversation on the sub- 
ject, by Messrs. Yulee, Atchison, Dayton, Jones, 
King and Felch, the amendment was agreed lo, 
and the resolution passed. 

Pension to the widow of Major Dix.—The Senate 
proposed to consider in quasi committee the bill 
granting a pension to the widow of Col. Dix of the 
United States Army, recently deceased, which 
gave rise to a long and animated discussion, ‘The 
bill was advocated by Messrs. Henry Johnson, JeJ- 
Jerson Davis, and others, and was opposed by 
Messrs. Underwood, King, and others. 

The objection to the vill was based upon its be- 
ing the introduction of a dangerous precedent of 
an approach to partial Jegisiation. 

‘Tbe bill was ordered to be engrossed , and the 
question being on ils passage, on motion of Mr. 
Cameron, it was ordered to Jie on the table, ayes 
24, nays 20. 

Grant of land lo officers of the war of 1812.—Mr. 
King offered a rcsuiution inquiring into the expe- 
diency of a grant of land to the surviving officers 
aud soldiers who had served in the late war with 
England. Also, a similar grant to the widows 
and orphans ol such as have died since that war. 
The resolution was adopted and referred tu the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


House or Representatives.—Judge Concklin’s 
Case.—On motion of Mr. Ingersoll tue wituesses 
in this case were ordered to be paid. 

The return of the bill of the Senate * to grant 
the right of way across the public Jands,” and for 
other purposes, as requested was acceded to. 

Contingent Fund.—Mr. Cobb from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported an additional rule re- 
stricling all charges upon the contingeut fund ex- 
cept for printing, requiring that they shall be first 
considered and acted upon by the Committee of 
Accounts. 

The adoption of the rule was advocated by 
Mr. Kaufman and apposed by Mr. Ashmun, whe 
stated that the House would thereby be under 
the control of one member, 

Aud a motion being made to lay the rule 





upon the table, it was agreed to, ayes 85, nays 
79. 
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Department of the Interior.—The motion of Mr. 
“inion to reconsider the vote on the engrossment 
of the bill for the creation of this Department, 
was, on motion of Mr. Stephens laid on the table 
—ayes 103, nays 79. 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents.—The 
annual report of the Commissioner was received, 
and ordered to be laid on the table and printed. 

Five Minutes rule.—Mr. Smith, of Conn., from 
the Committee on Rules, reported a resolution 
suspending from and after the 27th inst., the ac- 
tion of so much of the 34th rule as allows.a 
member, after debate is closed by order of the 
House, five minutes to explain any amendment 
he may offer, and demanded the previous ques- 
tion,— pending which the resolution was ordered 
to lie on the table—ayes 105 nays 76. 

Previous Quesltion.—Mr. Smith, of Co1n., from 
the same Committee, also reported an amend- 
ment to the 24th rule providing that it shall not 
be in order to move the previous question on the 
same day as offered; for which Mr. Jenkins of- 
fered as a substitute, that it shall be in order to 
move the previous question when offered, and if 
sustained, the resolution shall lie over until the 
next day when it shall have preference and be 
disposed of by reference or otherwise. 

And pending the question thereon, on motion 
of Mr Vinton, the House proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the business on the Speaker’s ta- 
ble,—when the resolution from the Senate to 
appoint a joint commitiee to wait upon the 
President and Vice President elect, and notify 
them of their election to said offices was coa- 
curred in. 

Steam Packet Company.—The Senate bill to 
incorporate the Washington, Alexandria and 
Georgetown Steam Facket Company was taken 
up, and passed. 

Board to settle claims.—The bill to provide for 
the settlement of claims against the United 
States, was read the third time, and negatived 
ou ils passage by a vote of 85 yeas to 938 nays. 

Department of the Interior.—This bill was read 
the third time, and passed by a vote of 112 yeas 
to 78 nays. 

The ttle of the biil was then amended s0 as 
to read ** An act to establish the Home Department, 
and to provide for the Treasury Department an as- 
sistant Secrelary of the Treasury and a Commissioner 
of the Customs.” 


Friday, February 16, 1849. 


In Senate.—Honor to the dead.—Mr. Under. 
wood introduced a joint resolution authorising 
the purchase under the direction of the President 
of the United States, of a suitable burying ground 
bear the city of Mexico, for the interment of 
those officers and soldiers who have died in Mexi- 
co, and of those Americans who may hereatler 
die there, appropriating $10,000 for that object. 
Lies over. 

Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—On motion of Mr. 
Alherton, the Senate resumed the cousideration 
ol tue Civil and Diplomatic Appropriativa bill. 
Several further amendments were proposed and 
adopted. Among these was one appropriating 
$12,000 for the purchase of a new custom house 
ut Norfolk; and another appropriating $20,000 
to Clear out the canal, near the public grounds, 
iu the city of Washington. 29 to 13. 

Mr. Walker sent to the Secretary’s table an 
amendment which he proposed to offer, at the 
Proper time, to extend the revenue laws over 
Valtiornia and New Mexico; which was ordered 
‘0 be printed, and then the Senate adjourued. 


_ House or Representatives.—Previous Ques- 
tion -—'I'he resolution of Mr. Smith, trom the 
Committee on Rules, reported yesierday, was 
takeu up, and opposed by Mr. Wentworth as a 
poilical mavceuvre, by which the next House 
might shun responsioility in certaia matiers. I'he 
Tesulution was la.d on the table. 

Lhe Mexican Treaty.—On motion, the House 
Went into Committee, and took up the bill ** to 
Provide lor carrying into execution, in part, the 
‘well article of the treaty with Mexico, conclu- 
ded at Guadalupe Hidaigo.” 

(fhe bill appropriates, for payment of the in- 
Slaiment and imterest which wili fall due, under 
Suid article, on the thirtieth day of May, in the 
year of uur Lord eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine, the sum of three millions seven hundred 
aa twenty thousand dollars. For payment of 
le instalment and interest which will fail due, 
ip said article, on the thirtieth day of May, in 
te year of our Lord eighteen hundred and filly, 


the sum of three millions five huuadred and forty 
thousand dollars. } 











Mr. Starkweather of New York then rose and 
addressed the committee, dwelling particularly 
upon the question of slavery in the new territo- 
ries, and contending that Congress has power to 
prevent its introduction. 

Mr. Wilson, of New Hampshire, followed in 
opposition to slavery, with a history of its intro- 
duction into, and progress in this Country, and of 
its effects upon political parties in the United 
States since the organization of the Federal Go- 
vernment. He expressed the conviction that the 
time had gone by when the slave power shall ex- 
ercise control in Congress—that the question of 
extending the institution of slavery had been 
taken into the hands of the people themselves, 
who would not extend it the sixteenth part of a 
hair’s breadth, though not disposed to interfere 
with existence in the States where itis guarau- 
tied by the Constitution. He took occasion to 
pay a handsome compliment to Mr. Hilliard’s re- 
cent expression of liberal feeling towards the 
North, and said it was fully reciprocated on his 
part. He proceeded to contrast the state of 
things atthe North with those existing at the 
South. Atthe North the condition of all was 
that of labor. Children there were uniformly 
trained upin habits of industry, and early taught 
io purchase with the toil of their own hands 
whatever they might deem requisite for a com- 
fortable and honorable subsistence. At the 
South the case was far otherwise. Mr. Wil- 
son entered into a history of the colonization of 
the country, the revolution and the slavery ques- 
tion. He said there was no slavery perpetuated 
in the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and quoted Jefferson and others in proof of the 
assertion. 

Mr. Bedinger replied to Mr. Vinton, in vindi- 
cation of the institutions of the South. He 
contended that the South had expended their 
blood and treasure as freely in the acquisition of 
the new territories as had the North, and had 
just as good right to go there with the proper- 
ly inherited from their fathers, as had the peo- 
ple of the North. He also reviewed the speeches 
of several other gentlemen, and the course of the 
House atthe present session in regard to the 
question of slavery. 

When Mr, Bedinger had concluded, Mr. Buck- 
ner obtained the floor, and the House adjourned. 


Saturday, February 17, 1849. 


In Senate.— Home Department.—The bill from 
the liouse for the establishment of the Home 
Department, was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Cemetery in Mexico.—Mr. Underwood's resolu- 
tions relative to a burial ground in Mexico for 
the American soldiers killed there, was taken up 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec Rowlte.—Mr. Foote pre- 
sented the memorial of Jesse E Dow and others 
relative to making the road across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec ; ordered to be printed. 

Coast Survey.—The Vice President presented a 
communication from the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, containing the information called 
for concerning the survey of the Fiorida coast. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Emigrant Paupers.—Oun motion of Mr. Webster, 
the resolution, some days since mtroduced, insti- 
tuting an inquiry into the expediency of requir- 
ing securily from emigrants arriving in this coun- 
iry that they will not become paupers, was takeao 
up. 
Mr. W. said that Congress only possessed the 
power to make such an arrangement uniform. 
it was important that it should be uniform, among 
the interior ag well as maritime States. Aliens, 
on arriving here, did not remain in the Atiantic 
cities, but emigrated to the interior—to the great 
west. Ihe number of alien paupers in Cincin- 
nati, it appeared, was nearly as great as the 
number in Baltimore. He proposed an amend- 
ment to the resolution—to print the opinions of 
the Judges in the Jate Alien Passenger case be- 
fore the Supreme Court; which was agreed to, 
and the Resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Breese reported a biil to provide for the 
purchase of a site for a Marine Hospital at Rock 
island, lowa. 

Mait Route from St. Louis to the Pacific.—Mcr. 
Rusk, from the Military Committee, to which had 
peen referred the memorial in reference to the 
establishment of a mail route from St. Louis to the 
Pacific, reported a bill in conformity therewith. 

California and New Mexico.—Mr. Douglass gave 





notice that he should press the consideration of 





the California and New Mexico bills, on Monday, 
or immediately after the General Appropriation 
Bill had been disposed of. 

Mr. Borland introduced the bill further to pro- 
vide for the widows and orphans of officers and 
soldiers of the war with Mexico. 


Railroad through Texas to the Pacific.—Mr- 

Houston introduced a bill to authorize the Red 
River Railroad Company, to construct and ex- 
tend a railroad to the Coast of the Pacific. 
Civil and Diplomatic Bill.—T he Senate resumed 
the consideration of the bill, when Mr. Benton 
offered an amendment striking out the appropria- 
tion of $186,000 for the coast survey, and insert- 
ing 30,000 ; also, directing that the survey be 
made hereafter exclusively by the navy, undec 
the direction of the President, and advocated the 
necessity of modifying the present system of 
coast survey, which had been carried far beyond 
the object contemplated by the laws first passed 
on the subject, and urged the propriety of re- 
stricting it to proper limits. 

He was followed by Mr Pearce; and when the 
latter had concluded, the Senate adjourned. 


House or Representratives—Chippewa In- 
dians.—Mr. Bingham reported, without amend- 
ment, the Joint Resolution from the Senate, to 
pay the Chippewas now in Washington, $6,000, 
for their expenses here and home again. 

The Mexican Treaty —The consideration of the 
bill, to provide for carrying into effect part of the 
twelfth article of the treaty with Mexico, was 
resumed. 

Mr. Buckner, of Kentucky, then rose and ad- 
dressed the committee on the slavery question 
and the Mexican War in general, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the territorial view of the subject, 
and advocating conservative doctrines. He con- 
tended that slavery would never go to California 
—that Congress had power and ought to exercise 
it to keep slavery out of the new territories. 

Mr. Stephens toilowed on the ** Protocol,” de- 
nving the right of the President and Senate to 
make any such treaty looking to an appropria- 
tion by the House to carry into effect its provi- 
sions; contending further that the article of the 
amended treaty is in cunflict with the explana- 
tions of the Protocol, and declaring that he would 
not vote for the appropriation until the questions 
growing out of the war with Mexico were satis- 
factorily adjusted. He alluded to conversations 
had by a gentleman from Pennsylvania—Mr. 
Wilmot—when the $3,000,000 bill was first be- 
fore Congress, in reference to the Wilmot proviso, 
at which it had been stated by the President that 
he was not in favor of extending the area of sla- 
very. And he then proceeded to argue that the 
President had cheated his friends and the people 
throughout his administration, and he believed 
that he had intended also to cheat the people of 
the South. 

He denounced the whole course of the present 
administration as outrageous and unconstitution- 
al, and nota whit better than that of a brigand 
or a Charles ll., to whose history he referred. 
He pictured our prospects and happiness—the 
Oregon question settled and Texas annexed— 


no terrilory to contend about any longer—our 


career of glory might have been onward and up- 
ward. Nothing but the foul spirit of the infer- 
nal regions could have stirred up the dark cata- 
logue of usurpations and aggressions which fol- 
lowed the act of the Executive. He referred 
to the talk about expunging trom the journal the 
declaration that the Executive unconslitutionally 
brought on the war. in his view, it would bea 
long time before that solemn truth would be ex- 
punged. 

Mr. Lahn of Ohio followed, and surveyed the 
Northern side of the question of slavery. He 
quoted several Britisn precedents and legal deci- 
sions, and controverted the assumption that slaves 
are property. 

Mr. Wilmot made a statement in reference to 
a part of Mr. Stephen’s remarks, which he had 
not heard ; not having been then in the hall. 

During the second session of the preceding 
Congress, | had a conversation with the President 
upon the subject of the proviso which 1 had of- 
fered at the previous session, 1m Connection with 
an appropriation which he desired should be 
made to enable him to conclude a peace with 
Mexico. It was previous to the introduction of 
the three million bill, but in anticipation of such 
a measure, which he was extrewely anxivus 
should pass. ‘I'ne President either sent for me, 











or | had called upon him, and he expressed a de- 
gire that i should cali agaio, naming the Wwe, 
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when he could have an opportunity of convers- | and Virginia. He remarked that though coming 


ing with me urthout interruption. 


I called in| from a State which at the recent Presidential 


pursuance of his request—it was in the evening. | election had been considered the banner State 
The President said that the proviso was giving | among those which had voted for General Tay- 


him great trouble and embarrassment, and if in- 
sisted upon as an amendment to an appropriation 
bill, would present a serious obstacle in the way 
of consummating a9 peace. He said that he had 
no doubt of his ability to negotiate an early peace, 
and named a day not distant, within which he 
could bring about such a result, provided he 
could obtain from Congress the necessary money 
appropriation, unrestricted and unclogged with 
any conditions. I presumed to question the effi- 
cacy of such an appropriation in bringing about 
ro desirable a result; and expressed my appre- 
hension, that an appropriation of the character 
he desire, would excite the jealousy of the Mex- 
ican people, and cause them to distrust the in- 
legrity of their own rulers. He answered me 
very properly, by saying that he was much better 
informed as to the state of aflairs in Mexico than 











stayed. 





} possibly could be; spoke of having confidential 
agents in Mexico, who kept him fully informed 
as to the movements and temper of the Govern- 
ment there. I assured the President that 1 had 
no wish to embarrass his Administration in any 
respect, much Jess in a matter so important as 
the making of an early peace; that so far as 1 
was concerned, I would be just as well satisfied 
with the expression of Congress in any other 
form, as with the proviso; that all I desired was, 
to obtain the expression of Congress, in an au- 
thoritative and legislative form, to the effect that 
slavery should forever be excluded from all ter- 
ritory that we might acquire from Mexico ; and 
1 doubted not that such was the feeling of others 
who had favored the movement. | suggested, in 
the course of the conversation, the introduction 
of a joint resolution declaring this principle, and 
said ihat 1 should be satisfied with it in that 
form. 

‘lhe President then said, ‘‘ Mr. Wilmot bring 
it forward—it will not be unpopular in Missis- 
sippi.’ He (Mr. W.) was surprised, at the 
lime, that he referred to Mississippi, but made 
no reference to Tennessee, his own State. And, 
with much earnestness of manner, he (the Presi- 
dent) further stated that he ** did not wish to see 
slavery extended beyond its present limits.”” He 
(Mr. W.) bad informed a gentleman of South 
Carolina, (Mr. Woodward,) at the time, of this 
conversation, and he had also so informed the 
gentieman {row Georgia (Mr. Stephens) near the 
close of the Jast session. But he had objected 
to any use being made of it in the House, be- 
cause he did not wish to place himself in the 
position of a retailer of conversations. He did 
not regret, however, that it had now been al.uded 
to by the gentleman from Georgia. Before God, 
he re-afliimed the statement which he had made 
to be the substance of the conversation. 

Mr. McClelland ne xt addressed the Committee 
op the geverai question of slavery and siavery in 
the new territories. He had o, posed the com- 
promise bill of last session, because he was sat- 
isfied that the question could not be decided by 
the Supreme Court before it would be dec.ded 
by the people of the territories themselves. It 
was now declared that the President would veto 
any bill containing the Wilmot Proviso; and if 
so, he (Mr. McC.) was for * masterly inactivity” 
—lor po action whatever at the present session. 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, vext oblained the 
floor, aud his remarks, like those who preceded 
him, were chiefly directed to an examination of 
the slavery quesiion. He was oppvsed, to the 
Wilmot Proviso, and, generaliy, sustained the 
doctrines of the South. 

‘The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Jenkins, Rockwell, Ficklin, Crisfield, Giddings, 
Newell and Bridges, until the adjournment. 


Monday, February 19, 1849. 


In Senate.—Mr. King presented the memo- 
rial of ceriain citizens, proposing to carry the 
mails and military storee of the United States 
across the Isthmus of Panama, for a sum not ex- 
ceeding $12,000 per annum. ‘The petiticn was 
referred to the Commitiee on Miitary Affairs. 

Mr. Hale introduced a resoluuion instructing 


the Commiitee of Commerce to inquire and re- | 


port whether any alterations are necessary iv 
revenue Jaws, to render them applicable to our 
possessions on the Pacific Coast. 


Slavery Resolutions —Mr. Yulee presented the 
resujutiwns Of the Florida Legislature (see page 
94) in reference to siavery—similar in character 








lor, these resolutions had been passed by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses, and had received 
the sanction of the Executive. The people of 
Florida would unite, body and soul, with Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina in resisting aggression 
and defending their rights. 


Mr. Westcott also stated, at length, his views 
on the subject, and said that the declarations of 


these resolutions that * as friends of the Union, 
the people of Florida view with alarm acts 


which have already weakened the bonds of the 


Union, and if persisted in will inevitably result 


in a dissolution of the Union,” express the true 
feelings of all parties in that State. And their 
predictions- would be verified, if the voice of 
insult was not hushed and the hand of aggression 
A dissolution of the Union would other- 
wise be the inevitable result, for they considered 
dissolution preferable to submission to these in- 
tended aggressions upon the rights of the South. 
The resolutions were laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. ' 

On motion of Mr. Athertcn, the Senate then 
resumed the consideration of the Civil and Di- 
plomatic Appropriation Bull, the question being 
on Mr. Benton’s amendment appropriating $30,- 
000 for the continuation of the Coast Survey, and 
providing that after 30th June next this survey 
shalt be conducted exclusively by the Navy De- 
pariment, under the direction of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Atherton opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that it does not belong legitimately to an 
appropriation bill, but should be provided for ina 
separate bill, if it was desirable to accomplish 
atall the object contemplated. He proceeded 
at length to reply to the remarks of Mr. Benton, 
made on Saturday. The debate was further 
continued by Messrs. Jefferson Davis, Benton, 
Pearce and Bradbwy. Mr. Benton withdrew his 
amendment, and accepted a substitute offered by 
Mr. Hamlin, making it discretionary with the 
President to employ officers of the army and 
navy. ‘This amendment, however, was finally 
rejected, and then the Senate adjourned. 


House or ReEpresEnTatives.—A resolution, 
making the bill to establish territorial govern- 
ments in California and New Mexico, the spe- 
cial order, after the Mexican Treaty Bill, was 
passed. The Post Office Appropriation Bill was 
excepted from the order of the resolution. 

The bill from the Senate for the payment of 
$6,000 to the delegation.of Chippewa Indians, 
now at Washington, was read the third time, 
and passed, 


Widows and Orphans.—A bill was offered by 
Mr. Kaufman requuing the heads of bureaus and 
other officers at Washington, in examining and 
deciding upon claims, to give preference to those 
preferred by widows and orphans, or their au- 
thorized agents. Which was read three limes, 
and passed. 

Smithsonian Instilution.—The report of the 
Board of Regents of this Institution, showing the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of that 
institution to the present time was presented, 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The Mexican Trealy.—The consideratior of the 
bill making indemnity under the late treaty with 
Mexico, was resumed in Committee. 

Mr. Donnell, of North Carolina, addressed the 
Committee on the constitutional bearings of the 
territorial question, and took ground against the 
views recently expressed by the member from 
Virginia (Mr. Preston). 

Mr. Grinaell moveu to amend the bill so as to 
stipulate that the money be paid to Mexico, ac- 
cording to the letter of the treaty, without re- 
gard to the protocol. 

Mr. Vinton availed himself of the privilege to 
which he was eutitied to close the debate, and 
proceeded to defence the bili in an able manner, 
and to oppose the amendment of Mr. Grinnell. 
He consiwered it unnecessary, and thought it 
might Jay the foundation for Mexico to come in 
for another claim. 

The question on Mr. Grinnell’s amendment 
was then t.ken, and negatived. 

Mr. Schenck offered an amendment, to provice, 
that no part of any appropriation, now or here- 
aller, shali be paid tor salaries of Commissioners 
or other officers on the Mexican boundary, until 





to those of the Legisiatures of South Carolina 





the appointment of these officers is provided for 
by law. 
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Mr. Schenck said that the President had ap- 
pointed the Commissioner, and fixed his salar 
without the authority of law, which he proceeg. 
ed to show from the messages of the President 
himself, in regard fo this treaty, and from the 
plain and express provisions of the Constitution, 

The amendment was ruled out of order. 

Amendments by Mr. Ashmun, and Mr. More. 
head were also ruled to be out of order. 

Mr. Schenck then proposed a substitute for the 
whole bill, providing for a surrender of the ter. 
ritories acquired by the treaty back to Mexico, 
and a release of the claim of twelve millions of 
dollars stipulated to be paid to the Mexican Re. 
public, and providing that in consideratiun of the 
three millions of money already paid, the Re. 
public of Mexico shall release to the United 
States so much of the territory of Upper Caji. 
fornia as embraces the Bay of San Fiancisco, and 
the branches and navigable waters thereof. 

Which was decided to be out of order. The 
decision of the Chair was reversed; after some 
discussion, the amendment was adopted, and the 
committee rose. 

The questicn then was put on the House agree. 
ing with the report of the Committee (being the 
amendment of Mr. Schenck) and it was rejected 
—ayes 10, nays 194. 

The bill was then read the third time and 
passed,—ayes 188, nays 8. 

Illinois Resolutions —Mr. Lincoln presented cer. 
tain joint resolutions of the Legislature of jij. 
nois, asking a grant of lands for railroad purpo. 
ses ; in favor of a uniform rate of letter postage 
of five cents ; for the improvement of the Wes. 
tern lakes and rivers, and in relation to pre- 
emption on lands granted for improvement pur. 
poses. 

Which were laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. 


Tuesday, February 20, 1849. 


In Senate.—Gold Coinage, Treaty with Mezi- 
co, and widows and orphans.—House bills in re- 
ference to these subjects were read first and se. 
cond times, and the first referred to Committee 
on Finance. The bill providing for the payment 
of money under the 12th article of the Mexican 
lreaty, was considered, read the third time, and 
passed. And the bill requiring that the heads of 
bureaus and officers at Washington, in the exami 
nation of claims,'shall give preference to those be- 
longing to widows and orphans, having been con- 
sidered—the question was on ils final passage; 
when, objections being made, the bill lies over. 


Electro-Magnetic Power.—Mr Benton presen- 
ted a memorial from Dr, Page, asking aid from 
Congress in his recently discovered mode of ap: 
plication of the electro-magnetic power in me- 
chanical operations. 

Which was read. Mr. Benton then offered a re- 
solution for the appointment of a committee of 
seven by the Vice President to examine into the 


application of this power to purposes of naviga- 
tion and commerce. 


Appropriation bills—The bills making appro 
priations fur fortifications, and for the naval ser 
vice, for the year ending June 30, 1050, were 
reported from the Committee on Finance, tie 
first without an amendivent, the latter will 
amendments. 

Smithsonian Institute—The annual report of 
the Regents of this institution was received, aud 
1000 copies ordered to be printed. 


Washington and Alexandria Sleam Packet Con 
pany.— The amendment ot the House of Repre- 
sentatives to this bill was concurred in. 


Civil and Diplomatic bill.—The consideration 
of the bill being resumed, and the question being 
on the amendment of Mr. Walker proposed yev 
terdsy, Mr. W. desired to amend his amendwet! 
so as to read as follows; 

** Section 1. Be it enacted. &c., That the Con- 
stitution oi the United States, and all and singu 
lar the several acts of Congress, respecting i? 
registering, recording, enrolling, or licensing 
ships or vessels, and the entrance and clearance 
thereof, and the foreign and coasting trade avd 
fisheries, and all the acts respecting the imposing 
and collecting duties on imports, and the acts '& 
specting trade and intercourse with the Indiaa 
tribes, and all acts respecting the public lanes, 
or the survey or sale thereof, and all and sing’ 
larthe other acts of Congress, of a public avd 
general character, and the provisions where? 
are suitable and proper to be applied to the tert 
iories acquired irom Mexico, by the treaty 0! 
of February, 1848, be and ihe same are hereby, 
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extended over, and given full force and effect, in 
caid territories; and that the President of the 
United States be, and hereby is, authorized to 
rescribe and establish, and from time to time 
modify or change, all such rules and regulations, 
(in conformity with the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States,) and which may be necessary to the’ 
enforcement of said laws, in said territories, 
and for the preservation of order and tranquillity, 
and for the establishment of justice therein ; and 
to prescribe and establish, temporarily, in said 
territories, such divisions, districts, ports, and 
offices, and appoint and commission such execu- 
tive, judicial, civil, and ministerial officers, as 
may be necessary to the purposes of this act, for 
such term or terms as he may prescribe, whose 
authority shall continue until otherwise provided 
by Congress; said officers to receive such com- 
ensation as the President may prescribe, not 
exceeding double the compensation heretofore 
paid to similar officers of the United States, or 
its territories, for like services; and to defray 
the expenses accruing under this act, the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
riated.”” 

Mr. Bell said that he concurred in the motion, 
but he thought it failed to cover the question as 
fully as he could desire. He proposed, there: 
fore, to strike out such portions of the amend- 
ment, as were in conflict with a substitute he 
had drawn up for the occasion, and one which, 
he trusted, wouldjmeet the approbation of all who 
desired to see our territories provided for before 
ihe close of the session. ‘This substitute sim- 
ply provides for the admission of California, 
Oregon, and New Mexico, into the Union as 
States, or as a consolidated State, until such 
tine as by local legislative action, it is divided 
into separate commonwealths, meanwhile au- 
thorizing the erection of two judicial districts, 
Eastern and Western—the former to include 
New Mexico and California, and the latter to 
include the boundaries of Oregon. The local 
officers are to be appointed by the President, 
who shall use discrimination in their numbers 
and salaries. 

Mr. Bell continued to address the Senate until 
the hour of adjournment. 


House or Representatives.—Mr. Hilliard 
introduced a resolution calling on the President 
for a list of the Consuls of the United States, and 
statistical information, in regard to the tonnage, 
&c., of the ports, at which they severally reside. 

Gold Coinage.— Mr. McKay reported, ftom the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill provid- 
ing for the coinage of gold dollars and double 
eagles, with an amendment. The bill as amend- 
ed, provides for the coimage referred to, without 
variation as to character or appearance from the 
present gold coin of the United Sates, except 
that on the reverse of the gold dollar the figure 
of the eagle is to be omitted. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoil opposed the bill as unneces- 
sary, and uncalied for by the wants or wishes of 
the country. The director of the mint, in Phila- 
delphia, was also decidedly opposed to the pro- 
ject, and on a former occasion had written a let- 
ter to that effect, though he did not know wheth- 
erhe had or had not since changed his views. 
He hoped that silver coin would not be abandon- 
ed, for these gold dollars, in the use of which we 
would be perpetuully subject to inconvenience, 
from the size of the coin, and the liability to loss 
and mistakes. The project had been long before 
the country, and had been universally condemned. 
The coinage of double eagles, he considered per- 
fectly useless and unnecessary. 


Mr. Hudson, as a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, had opposed the plan then, 
and was opposed toit now. The directors of the 
mint had said that there would be no atility in 
such a cuinage, and that it was not desired. 
There were many serious objections to the dollar 
gold coin. The half-dime was of nearly the same 
size and appearance. ‘The committee had been 
furnished with specimens of the proposed gold 
dollar, and also with specimens which were spu- 
rious, to show the difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween the two. And though the committee had 
thus been put upon their guard, it was almost 1m- 
possible, from the difference of weight to detect 
the spurious from the genuine. 

Mr. Nicoll supported the bill, and said that it 
would be quite as easy to distinguish between the 
Fenuine abd the spurious dollar bere provided for, 
as It would be to distinguish between the genuiue 
and Spurious paper. He moved the previous 

question, which was sustained, and the amend- 





ment agreed to. The bill, as amended, was then 
read the third time and passed. 

Mileage of Members.— Mr. McKay, from the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means, also reported back the 
bill to regulate the mileage of members. It pro- 
vides, Ist. Thatthe distance shall be computed by 
the shortest continuous mail route. 2d Tnatno 
coustructive mileage shall be allowed for extra 
sessions, &c. 3d. That deduction shall be made 
for absence without leave, unless from sickness. 
4th, makes restrictions in regard to books; and 
oth, requires the mileage of officers of the army, 
&c. also, to be calculated by the shortest route. 

Mr. McKay was ptoceeding to address the 
House in favor of the bill ; when he was inter- 
rupted by a motion to proceed with the business 
on the Speakers table. 

American Archives.—Joint resolution to distri- 
bute copies of the American Archives to colleges 
and other literary institutions in the several States 
and Territories, was read a third time and pass- 
ed. 

Resolution of thanks.—Joint resolution of thanks 
to General Taylor, introduced at the last session, 
was laid on the table, having been previously 
provided for in another resolution already pass- 
ed. 

Bill to establish an additional land office in 
Missouri was passed. 

Also, bill to repeal the 5th, 6th and 7th clauses 
of the act relating to the shipment and discharge 
of seamen. 

Army Retired List.—Bill to provide for the of- 
ficering of the army, by providing a retired list of 
officers, was after debate, laid on the table—127 
to 33, 

Bill to provide for Invalid Pensions in certain 
cases, was after debate, laid on the table—73 to 
53. 

Joint resolution (o provide a copy of the “ Blue 
Book,”’ or ‘* official register,” to each of the 
State libraries, was passed. 


Wednesday, February 21, 1849. 


In Senate.—American Archives.--The joint 
resolution from the House authorising the dis- 
tribution of the ** American Archives” to lite- 
rary institutions, and House bill, entitled an act 
for the repeal of the 5th, 6th and 7th sections of 
an act in relation to the shipment and discharge 
of seamen, and the duty of consuls, were read a 
first and second times, and appropriately refer- 
red. 

Land Offices.—The bill from the House to 
change the location of one of the Land Offices 
in Wisconsin to Minesota, was taken up, and Mr. 
Waiker proposed an amendment, creating also an 
additional land office in Wisconsin. . The amend- 
ment was agreed to, and the bill, as amended, 
was then passed. 

House bill to establish an additional Land Of- 
fice in Missouri was passed. 

Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill.—The 
Senate resumed the consideration of this bill,— 
the question pending being on the amendment of 
Mr. Bellto the amendment of Mr. Walker, pro- 
viding for the admission of California, and that 
portion of New Mexico, lying west of the Rio 
dei Norte, into the Union, as one State, to be 
called ** California.” 

Mr. Bell, then resumed his remarks in support 
of the amendment, showing the propriety and 
urgent necessity of organizing a government in 
the new territories withoutdelay. He contended 
that the creation of a State government, as pro- 
vided for in his amendment, was strictly consti- 
\utional; and proceeded to show that such an 
amendment could be properly engrafted on the 
bill which was under consideration. Mr. Bell 
having concluded. 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia addressed the Senate, 
denouncing the propusition of the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee. The mode which the 
gentleman had taken to introduce it was a depar- 
ture from all parliamentary precedent, and con- 
trary to every rule of propriety. He replied to 
the argumenis generally of the Senator, and took 
exception to some of the positions assumed in re- 
ference to the report of the Judiciary Committee 
on this subject. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and stood as 
follows: yeas 4; nays 39. The votes in the 
affirmative, were Messrs. Bell, Dodge, of lowa, 
Douglass and Downs. 

‘Lhe question then recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Walker,—pending which, the Senate ad- 
journed. 


gislature, relative to the erection of a monument 
to General Nicholas Herkiner. Laid upon the 
table and ordered to be printed. [Congress, in 
1777, awthorized the State of New York to erect a 
monument, at an expense not exceeding $500 | 
Mileage of Members.—The bill to regulate the 
mileage of members and for other purposes, was 
again taken up, when Mr. McKay moved the pre- 
vious question, which was sustained, and the 
question being first taken on the amendment 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, so as 
to make the computation by the shortest con- 
tinuous mail route, it was agreed to. A motion to 
strike out the section which provides for a deduc- 
tion of pay when members absent themselves 
without leave was rejected,—53 to 113 ; and the 
bill was then passed, 157 to 16. 

Franking Privilege.—The bill to abolish the 
franking privilege was taken up—the question 
being on its engrossment. 

A motion to lay the bill on the table was lost 
by a vote of 8110105. Mr. Dixon moved an 
amendment, being a substitute for the original 
bill. Mr. 4shmun moved an amendment thereto 
by the addition of a section, making the rate of 
postage uniform, irrespective of distance, at two 
cents for half an ounce and less, four cents for a 
half to one ounce, eight cents from one to two 
ounces, and four cents for every additional ounce 
or fraction thereof. All letters not prepaid at 
the time of mailing to be charged double these 
rates of postage. 

Mr. Goggin moved to commit the bill to the 
Commitiee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, with instructions to report a bill reducing 
the rates of postage. 

Mr. Goggin addressed the House at length in 
favor of his substitute, in explanation of ils pro- 
visions, and to show the effect of the existing 
laws on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Cobb followed in reply to a portion of Mr. 
Goggin’s remarks, and in opposition to some of 
the teatures of his bill. His objections toa re- 
duction were based principally on the objection 
lo a copper circulation. If it be ascertained that 
a rate of two and a half cents would yield a suf- 
ficient revenue, and Congress would authorise 
the coining of a silver piece of this value, he 
would support the reduction; but he could not 
favor the reduction below the lowest silver coin 
at present in circulation, until another still 
smaller silver coin was authorized. 

Mr. Palfrey moved to amend the instructions 
on the motiou to commit, by instructing the Com- 
mittee to report a biil fixing a uniform rate of 
pustage, from and alter the first day of April 
next, to be prepaid, of two cents for each half 
ounce or less, and of two cents for each half 
ounce or fraction less than an half ounce addi- 
tional, abolishing the franking privilege from the 
same time, and repealing all acts inconsistent 
herewith. . 

Mr. Palfrey proceeded to sustain the policy of 
adopting the measure he had proposed. 

Mr. Venable opposed a discoutinuance of the 
privilege accorded to newspapers to issue their 
publications free of postage to subscribers withio 
thirty miles, upon the ground that the cily press 
will absorb and destroy every country newspa- 
per, leaving the whole population to derive their 
current news from the cities, where dense popu- 
lation and corrupting influences originate all the 
destructive heresies in the moral and religious, 
as well as the political world. Mr. V. also op- 
posed the abolition of the franking privilege, and 
was in favor of the gradual reduction of postage. 

The motion to commit with instructions hav- 
ing been withdrawn, the question was on the 
amendment of Mr. Ashmun to the amendment of 
Mr. Dizon, which was taken and decided in the 
negative, ayes 61, noes 62. 

And pending the question, on the amendment 
of Mr. Dizon, the House adjourned. 








Speeches in Congress. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. B. PRESTON, OF VA., 

Made in the House of Representatives, at Washing- 
ton, February 7, 1849, on the formation of a new 
State out of the Territories of California and New 
Mexico. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union having under cousideratiun the bill 
makiog appropriations for certain foruficauons for 

















House or Representatives —Mr. Collins 
presented the Resolutions of the New York Le- 





the United States, for the year ending 3th June, 
1850, (Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky in the chair) 
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Mr. Preston moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the bill. He understood, he said, that, 
under the rule of the House, on a bill of this cha- 
racter, he would be at liberty to express bis 
opinions wpon any such topics connected with 
the general welfare of the country, as his taste 
or his inclination might suggest to him. For that 
reason he would ask the Clerk to read a paper 
which he held in his hand, as introductory to the 
speech which he proposed to make to the House 
on this occasion. 

The Clerk thereupon read the following bill: 


Src. 1. Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United Siates of America in 
Congress assembled, ‘That the Congress doth consent 
that a new State may be erected out of and inclu- 
ding all that territory ceded to the Uniied States by 
the treaty of peace, fiiendship, limits, and setilement 
wita the Republic of Mexico, concluded 2d Februa- 
ry, 1848, with a republican form of government, to 
be adopted by the inhabitants of said territory, as- 
sembled by delegates in convention, as hereinafier 
provided for that purpose, in order that the said 
State may be admitted into this Union. 

Sec. 2. And be it jurther enacted, That the fore- 
going consent ot Copgress is given upon the follow- 
ing reservations and conditions: First, ‘That the 
UVuited Sia‘es hereby unconditionally reserves to the 
Federal Government all right of property in the pub- 
lic domain, and other piuperty ceded to the United 
States by the treaty of peace aforesaid, free from all 
taxes or assessments of any kind by the said State ; 
and also, the power of disposing of the same, inclu- 
ding the right of adjusting all claim and title to land 
der.ved from foreign Governments, in such manner 
as Congress shall prescribe. Secvud, ‘hat the new 
State shall be furmed and its government adopted 
prior to the first day cf October, in the year of our 
Lord 1849. 

Src. 3. And beit further enacted, That on the said 


first day of October, 1549, the said new State having | 


been thus furmed by the name and style of the State 
of Califurnia, end with the consent of the peuple 
thereof, shall be received and admitted intu the 
Union as a new and entire member of the United 
States of America. 

Src. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the acting 
Governor of California, so soon as he shall be pro- 
vided with a copy of this act, to the end that the 
people may have an opportunity of establishing for 
themselves a Constituuon and repubiican form of 
government for said State prior to the first day of 


October next, shall immediately proceed to lay off 


the country embraced within the limits of the pro- 
posed State, into convenient districts tor the elecuon 
of delegaies to a convention for the purpose of torm- 
ing a State Constitution, and shall designate the 
time avd place of holding the election in each dis- 
uict, appoint the officers to conduct the same, and 


prescribe the mode of making the returus thereof, | 


and shall apportion the delegates, fifty in all, among 
the several distric's as near as may be, according to 
the number of lega’ voters in each ; and he shall 


also designate the time and place tor the assembling | 


of said Convention. very white male inhabiuant 
of said Territory being an actual resident of the pro- 
posed Siate, and baving attained the age of twenty- 
one years, shali be entitled to vote at said election. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the State 
of California, when ac miited into this Union, in con- 
formity with the provisions of this act, shall be enti- 
tled, and continue,to be entitled, until the next gene- 
ral census, to two representatives in the Huuse of 
Representauves of the United States; and in all 
other respects, as far as they may be applicable, the 
jaws of the United States shall extend to, and have 
force in, the State of California. 

Mr. Preston then proceeded to address the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: Those who have listened to 
the reading of the bill will unquestionably con- 
cur with mein the fact, that the propusition 
which | propose to discuss is one of great gravity 
and of vast interest to this whole nation. Some 
two weeks ago | moved to make the ‘Territorial 
bills the special order of the day for ‘tuesday 
week last. Ovuher bills, however, had priority 
over them. 1 began to be apprehensive that | 
might not have the opportunity | desired to offer 
the bill just read as a substitute for the Territo- 
rial bills; and 1 felt that it was proper that I] 
should avail myself of this, the first opportunity 
l have had to present the views | entertain on 
this great and momentous question. 

1 suppose | need not offer any apology for ap- 
pearing before this House to-day. } have rarely 

-troubled them in the short period during which | 
have been honored with a seat here. 1 have 
listened attentively and patiently to the discus- 
sion of this slave question—a question which 
deeply involves the interest and feelings of the 
country which I represent, and of the whole 
country which | love. 1 have listened day after 
day, calmly and carefully. 1 have pot in any 
wise altempted to foment or increase those 





feelings which parties, and sections, and personal 

aspiration and ambition, have thrown around it. 

I have not beretofore, and shall not, upon this 

occasion, go into the consideration of the ques- 
tion which gentlemen have discussed here so 
long, so ably, so patiently, as to the merits or de- 

merits of our peculiar system in the South, or 
the merits of those principles which gentlemen 
of the North propose to lead in by Congressional 
legislation here upon us. 1 shall not go into the 
question as to who have produced the evils, and 
who are responsible for the difficulties which 
surround us: I shall address myself to the re- 
medies which suggest themselves to my mind, 
and for difficulties and dangers acknowledged by 
all. Jt has been called the great question:of the 
age: I will attempt to try it by the great prin- 
ciple of the age. Having taken my stand de- 
liberately and determinedly on this question, on 
(his day and this hour, [ stake myself upon the 
principles of this bill. I stake myself upon the 
principle which | propose now to explain and il- 
lustrate ; and | hope and believe that the good 
men and the calm men and the wise men of all 
parties, will forget the sectiunal and party ques- 
tions which divide them, and come forward 
upon a remedy that commends itself by every 
principle which lies at the foundation of that 
Government which we have made, or which, 1] 
should rather say, our fathers have made for us, 
and that we should apply that very rule to the 
Government of that country which fortune, 
arms, and conquest have brought within our con- 
trol. 

1 might make another remark. Jo the great 
calamity, and in the great embarrassment which 
have overclouded the land, 1 feel what all men 
feel in adversity and distress—that the very 
emergency, the very exigency which is upon the 
country takes from us the general responsibili- 
ly which attachesto ail, and fixes upon each 
and all of us an individual responsibility that 
makes me, humble as lam, feel that d have the 
burdens of all. 

The proposition which I offer, I offer as a sub- 
stitute for the territorial bills now on your table. 
Let us for one moment examine the principles 
upon which the territorial bill rests. What, sir, 





character of that issue upon which we are divid- 
ing this empire, and producing this great distrac- 
tion in the land? Is it one of the original ob- 
jects and ends of this Government to huld and to 
retain territorial dominion? Js it any thing but 
a trust power, which is declared in the Coastitu- 
‘tion, in a single clause which I will not stop to 
| read ?2—not as the basis upon which we should in 
‘the hereafter. and in the thereafter legislate for 
the creation, for the maintenance, and for the ad- 
vancement of proconsular Territorial govern- 
ments abroad. That is not the Constitution un- 
der which we live. The territorial power con- 
strued either as gentlemen from the North or as 
gentiemen from the South construe it, is but a 
secondary power or trust in this Government. 
What is the primary trust? What is this power 
which was given to admit new States? What is 
this power in the Constitution, in which it is de- 
clared that we shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as are necessary for the government of the 
Territories, made for? Waa it that this Hou-e 
should be converted into a municipal legislature? 
Was it that we should spend days, weeks, months, 
and years in legislating upon distant and smail 
territorial questions? striclily municipal ques- 
tions? No, sir. The great trust—the great 
power—the great reason why that clause in the 
Constitution was introduced was upon this prin- 
ciple, and this alone. Suir, territorial dominion 
was given to us, not that we might place slavery 
there or freedom there; not that we might go 
| into municipal legislation in detail for these pro- 
vinces ; but it was that we should rear up there 
sovereign and independent Siates. That is the 
primary trust in the Constitution, The terriio- 
rial trust is limited in its duration. Ina the first 
resolution, in relation to the cession of territory 
by the States, under the old Confederation, be- 
fore we had entered upon the form of Govern- 
ment under which we have so happily lived, in 
that resolution (which | have beiore me, but 
which I will not occupy the time of the House 
by reading) it was deciared that we shall create 
sovereign States. And we were inviled—Vir- 
ginia was invited—to cede her Jands to create 
sovereign States—when? Assoon—atthe very 
moment—at the very first period of time that 











is this territorial government, and what the true | 


Whenever the period had arrived that there was 
a population there large enough in numbers, th» 
great primary object of the trust arose instantly 
and on the spot; and he who keeps these people 
in territorial bondage keeps them in oppression 
for the first great primary trust is that they shal| 
become sovereign States. 

How was it again in the ordinance of 1787; 
In that very ordinance it is declared in terms, 
that as soon as sixty thousand people are found 
in the Territory, and sooner if possible, they 
shall be admitted as a State. What does all this 
look to? Sir, it looks to the great proposition 
that our forefathers intended, at the first moment 
of time, to bring every citizen in this nation upon 
the broad, elevated American platiorm of popu- 
lar sovereignty, resting with the people and with 
no Government whatsoever. 

Sir, in the treaty of Louisiana, out of whic), 
we have made territories, the phrase there js, 
that they shall be brought in ‘* as soon as possi- 
ble’—at the earliest moment of time. In this 
Mexican treaty it is declared, that they shall be 
brought in at the discretion of Congress. Aye— 
but it isa discretion to be exercised upon the 
principle of the trust. It is a judicial discretion 
—it is a legal discretion. It, is a discretion in 
accordance with the principles of our Govern- 
ment. It is fo arbitrary power—it is no arbi- 
trary discretion which authorizes you to with- 
hold from them that right while you plant sla- 
very there—while you plant a tariff there, or 
while you plant your ‘* no slavery”? doctrines 
there ; or, indeed, while you plant any particular 
system of policy there. That is not the princi- 
ple. The principle is, that the trust must be re- 
signed at the first moment of time at which you 
can possibly discharge yourself of it. 

Sir, look for one moment at this question in 
another aspect; and what is it? In any form it 
is but a transient and temporary question. Gen- 
tlemen are arraylog themselves against each 
other, declaring that they will have, or will not 
have, Wilmot provisoism. Gentlemen say “ re- 
sistance or submission.” No, sir ; no, sir ; that is 
not the true issue in this question. The mere 
lapse of time—the mere operation of nature— 
the progress of our population—removes that 
issue, and shows how futile and how erroneous 
itis. That is not the question. The question 
pastes from under gentlemen who take that 
giound. Then whatisit? We talk here about 
dissolving this Union—we talk about destroying 
our institutions—we talk about abandoning all 
the past, and all the glorious prospects of the |u- 
ture, because, forsooth, we will squabble over 
the distribution of a trust subject and a trust 
fund. We,the mere trustee, hoiding it but for 
an hour or a day, quarrel, and destroy alJl our in- 
stitutions, while there are the people of Califor- 
nia—the cestui que trust—they to whom it be- 
longs—they who are primarily entitled to it, ask 
and demand of you that you should not quarrel 
over the distribution of the trust fund, but that 
you should come up and surrender that trust sub- 
ject itself into the hands of those who are ils 
legitimate owners, that a sovereign State may be 
created out of it. 

Sir, the bill which I advocate takes other 
grounds. 1 have shown the demerits of these 
Jerritorial bills. 1 have shown that you are 
staking yourselves upon a temporary issue. | 
have shown that you are staking yourselves upon 
an issue and upon the divisiun of a fund, and 
upon the division of a spoil, that does not belong 
to us but for the fulfilment of the primary object 
of that trust; and the Jay aod the hour when it 
belonged to us is past, and it belongs to them, for 
they are in condition to assume it lor themselves 
and exercise it according to the principles of our 
Government. 

Again, sir, I offer this bill because, in the first 
clause, it declares that the people of California 
shall be at liberty to make a government for 
themselves. Look atthe principle there. You 
have as | am informed, one hundred and filty 
thousand of your citizens there now. You will 
have, before this bill can go into operation, two 
hundred thousand there, which is twice or thrice 
as large a population as most of the States ever 
had when they were admitted into the Union. 
ask you, who is there here who can stand back 
and refuse the surrender of the trust upon apy 
grounds personal, individual, sectional or part 
san? J ask you who,sir? None. None ot you 
can; none of you ought. 

The bill which I propose, in the first section, 
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overnment for themselves. The bills of the 
committee make governments in these Halls, 
and send them in imperial power and strength to 
a reluctant people. The bill which I advocate 
invites the people of California, and affords them 
the facilities for the creation of a government 
founded upon their own will. It renounces the 
exercise of your territorial authority and juris- 
diction. It recognizes the great principle of po- 
ular supremacy and popular government. Sir, 
in that it but acknowledges the truth which is 
seen and felt at this moment all over the earth 
—the great truth that popular constitutional go- 
vernment is the great self-sustaining machine of 
this age—possessing within itself all the virtue, 
all the strength, all the wisdom necessary for its 
creation, its preservation, its perpetuation. It 
requires no masters to direct its actions. It sub- 
mits to no kings and rulers to control its coun- 
cils. It requires no armies to maintain its exist- 
ence. It is omnipotent here to-day. It will be 
omnipresent in Europe to-morrow. The next 
day it will be omnipresent and omnipotent every- 
where. Who can resist it? [ama Virginian, 
and come here representing a community inti- 
mately connected and deeply interested in the 
“ peculiar institutions” of the South; but upon 
what do they rest? Shall I keep this territorial 
question here, that, under the exercise of this 
arbitrary and tyrannical power—this power of 
making governments here for a people abroad— 
| may carry my institutions there? Why, if 
there is anything great and venerable in the 
past, and in the recoliections of us Virginians, it 
is (hat a foreign government not further from us 
on that shore than our friends in California are 
on the other, could not and ought not, upon 
every principle upon which our Constitution and 
Government are formed, control and direct our 
legistation. Our slave institution is based upon 
it. It is the right of the people in Virginia and 
Georgia to judge for themselves. Their protec- 
tion and safety is in giving to the people of the 
States, and to the States themselves in their 
sovereign Capacity, control over this subject; 
that there is ne power here or anywhere but 
with the people of the States deciding for them- 
selves as lo their institutions and form of govern- 
ment. That is the principle upon which | place 
this whole question. 
But again: the difficulty with gentlemen pe- 
culiarly sensitive upon puints of honor is, that 
the South, while the President tells us, while the 
Cabinet tells us—while orators tell us that sla- 
very Can never go there—while we hear that and 
believe it—while Virginia is told that the cli- 
mate, soil and position of this territory do not 
ani wall not permit us to carry our slaves there, 
we are told that there is some great, abiding, so- 
lemn questivn of honor that every Southern 
man, who does not stand up to, is recreant to 
himself and forgetful of his ancestors. Now, l 
yield tono man ou these points. I have yet yielded 
to no man on these points. Let us see how it is. 
he great merit of the vill which I present 1s, that 
itis a bill under which neither party 1s victorious, 
aid neither party overcomes. It is no compromise at 
all,and therelore recommerds itself to me above 
any olher proposition that has as yet been sug- 
gested. In all other suggestions or propositions 
Which have been offered tor disposing ot it, there 
is aquestion of compromise, and the goodness or 
baduess of the bargain, the extent of the demand 
you made on this one side, the spirit with which 
jou stand up to it, and the courage or sagacity 
With which you maintain it, are ail questions to 
be weighed, considered, and decided. How is it 
in this oil? Here are a people numbering two 
buudred thousand asking you to surrender the 
trust, to give thew the rights guarantied to them, 
and for which this acquisition of territory was 
made; and | ask you, does the point of honor 
forbid your giving itup tothem? ldo not ask 
My triends of the North to surrender anything to 
us, [do not, as a Southern man, surrender any- 
thing tothem. The spirit of republicanism, tue 
Spirit of popular supremacy comes at this “ tourth 
Watch of the night” over this tumultuous and 
tempestuous ocean, walking upon the waters, 
aud saying, in the language of oid, “* Be of good 
Cheer: rus 1, be not atraid.” It 1s but the spirit 
of the Revolution—it is but the spirit of our in- 
stitutions that calls upon us. 1 shall not resist it. 
If’ there is dishonor in not resisting it, 1 submit 
to the impeachment. If there 1s principle in 
submission to it, 1 claim for it when the bill 
Comes up, the votes of all gentlemen whio feel 
thatitisa privilege and an honor to bow down to 
that before which our fathers of old made ty- 














rants and Governments bow down. That is my 
second reason. It is no compromise. I prefer it 
above the Missour: Compromise. [am going to 
hold nothing back. Here is my proposition, 
gentlemen of the North and gentlemen of the 
South. I prefer it above the Missouri Compro- 
mise for this reason. Carry the line to the Pa- 
cific. Let it be decided that we have the right 
to the south and you to the north of that line, 
still—the territorial question being, as in the be- 
ginning I attempted to show, but a limited and 
(temporary one—the great solemn question as to 
the probibiticn of slavery comes back upon us 
again in the creation of a State. If our citizens 
have gone there under the guarantee of the Mis- 
souri Compromise—if there are more citizens 
for our institutions than against it there, three or 
four or five years hence there is to be a new 
struggle, anew convulsion, new mischief and 
new calamities. Presidential aspirants take hold 
of it. Ambitious gentlemen take hold of it. Par- 
(izan presses and leaders take hold of it. I want 
repose, and the bill now offered gives finality to the 
question. I want the question ended. | want it en- 
ded under this great principle that I have so 
feebly attempted to enforce. 

I prefer it again to the compromise bill of last 
year. lt is a better measure for the South, and 
a better measure for the North. Look for one 
moment at that compromise. It proposed to sub- 
mit to the judiciary of the United States this 
question, to be by them decided—whether we 
could, while that government is in a territorial 
condition, carry our slaves there? Suppose they 
decided for the South—suppose they decided for 
the North—what is the effect of the decision? 
Three or four years—no, not one year—would 
elapse even before the case could be made—be- 
fore the decision could be pronounced by the 


Supreme Court, the people of California would | 


come here and say : We want no such decision ; 
we are going to form a State government. Your 
law with regard to slavery in the Territory is a 
matter of no importance to us. We are about 
to become sovereign. We have now reached 
that period when, like men, we can walk; and 
we will not ask your hand to sustain or uphold 
us, We come as Americans; we say we have 
rights; we do not beg them as favors, we de- 
mand them as rights appertaining to us as Ame- 
rican citizens. Before the question could be 
settled by the court, the State is admitted as a 
sovereign State, During this period we are ex- 
posed to all the evils which result from the agi- 
tation and disturbance of, this most pernicious 
question, both in these halls and throughout the 
whole land. 

What, then, is the great desideratum? Iam 
not one of those who look most gloomily at the 
results of this slave question. I cannot believe 
there is the danger which many suppose ; but I 
know there ts, nevertheless, great danger. The 
bill which I propose has a merit which no other 
measure possesses. It is not wholly my mea- 
sure; it would be in bad taste for me to speak 
of it in so strong terms of commendation if it 
were. The great principle of introducing these 
territories as States belongs to others. I have 
only adopted and applied that principle to the 
exigencies of the present period. 

But to go on with the argument: I want finali- 
ty to this question. How can it be attained? 
How can this question be relieved from perpe- 
tual agitation, but by the enactment of a law as- 
senting to the surrender of this territorial power 
to those to whom it belongs, and iaking it from 
us, to whom it does not belong, except in one 
event—in that necessity alone which would com- 
pel us to retain them as territories; and that has 
wholly passed and gone by in these now under 
consideraiion, 

I offer you another reason. I deal in no decla- 
mation. 1 am attempting to put this question on 
its true, important, fundamental principle. Ido 
not depart from it. ‘The bill which 1 propose 
ditlers. {rom that of the very distinguished—and, 
I take this occasion to say, the very patriotic 
and determined Senator in the other end of this 
Capitol, in this: it proposes to embrace all the 
territory ceded by Mexico to the United States. 
And why? Why isthe word * all” inserted in 
the bill? This is the view which I take of this 
subject: In the joint resolutions for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, among other 
conditions, it was stipulated that‘ said State was 
to be furmed subject to the adjustment by this 
Government of all questions of boundary that 
may arise with other Governments.” By this 
provision, the power was delegated by the State 
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of Texas to the Government of the United States 
to settle and adjust her boundary with Mexico, 
which at that time was an open and undecided 
question. The United States assuined the trust 
and duty of adjusting that question with foreign 
nations. The right was a right under the reso- 
lutions of annexation, to settle it for her. Texas 
and the United States both looked to its adjust- 
ment by treaty with Mexico, Both looked to its 
adjustment by negotiation with Mexico. The 
President and Senate, as the treaty-making pow- 
er, was that to which it was submitted and 
through which it was to be effected. They have 
not fulfilled the trust; they have not “adjusted 
all questions of boundary which arose with other 
Governments.” They are now unable to do so. 
The agent has, without discharging his functions 
or duty, appropriated to himself all the trust sub- 
ject—all the Jands in controversy, and others 
beside. It is all mingled and blended under one 
grant. There is no line of division. What were 
the rights of Texas, or what were the undisputed 
lands of Mexico ceded to the United States, have 
not been settled by negotiation, have not been ad- 
justed between this Government and other Go- 
vernments. There is no line of division; there 
is no line of separation. And the question now 
is, who is to decide? The trustee? He who 
claims it for himself, when he was commissioned 
and intrusted to settle it for another? He who 
was sent abroad to adjust the title with another, 
acquires the other’s title and sets that up for 
himself against the principal and in violation of 
his trust. He who was sent abroad to treat for 
another, comes back with the treaty, conveying 
allto himself. He who assumed as guardiao 
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and defender, to protect and maintain the rights 
of his ward, and the cause of the feeble, comes 
back in his power and demands the whole. Nay, 
more, sir; comes back and assumes that it is not 
only his, but that he is the sole and supreme 
judge of the question? Did Congress declare, or 
do the joint resolutions declare, that in the failure 
to adjust the question of boundary with Mexico, 
they thereby appropriated the territory in con- 
troversy to themselves and become the masters 
of the subject? Ohno, sir! Weare, allof us, 
too good lawyers to maintain such a proposition. 
We are too just, as men, to insist on such terms. 
Who, then, is to settle this question as to the 
boundary of Texas? Shall Congress do il? 
Certainly not; she is a party to the controversy. 
The question 1s one between her and Texas, and 
she cannot decide in her own case. I| repeat the 
interrogatory: who, then, is to settle the ques- 
tion? and how is it to be settled? Sir, the vill 1 
have presented provides a mode and manner of 
its settlement, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and in accordance with the wishes and righis 
of all. It declares “that a new Siate may ve 
created out of and including all that territory 
ceded to the United States by the treaty of peace, 
friendship, limits and settlement made with the 
Republic of Mexico, concluded the 2J February, 
1848.” It does not define, by metes and bounds, 
the lines of division between the new Siates thus 
created and the State of Texas. It grants all 
that is ours to the new State; and the new State 
takes it upon these terms in her grant. And then 
the question arises between Texas and the new 
State proposed to be created as to thetrue boun- 
dary between them. Here, then, are two Co-ler- 
minous States with a simple question of boun- 
dary existing between them: California holding 
all we had to give ; Texas holding allshe was 
entitled to as against Mexico, when she created 
us her trustee to adjust it. ‘Ine Constitution, on 


its very face, in express terms, has provided and- 


declared that ‘ the judicial power shall extend 
to controversies between two or more Siates.” 
And thus the whole question is submitted to the 
judicial tribunals for their decision aad their ad- 
judication. 

See how beautifully the system works. Be- 
hold how harmoniously and beautifully and wise- 
ly those who framed it made itto work! These 
agitating questions, upon which we have voted 
aud combatied and deciaimed, one party allicm- 
ing and the other disaffirming the boundary of 
the Rio Grande, upon which we have gone into 
war, and which have entered into our Presiden- 
tial contests, and engrossed all our party feelings 
and exertions, are all hushed and made silent by 
this bill; and the question is taken from this 
stormy tribunal, aod from the popular agitations 
of the day, to that which has been provided by 
the Constitutioo—inte the lower story of the Cap- 





itol, where judgment will be prouounced, with 
allthe justice and all the equity which do not 
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belong to us, and with all the acquiescence which 
does belong to all American communities, under 
the solemn decisions of her supreme jvdicial tri- 
bunals. This furnishes another reason why I 
have presented and now urge this bill. 

{ will now proceed a moment with the details 
of this bill. Gentlemen honor me most signally 
with their attention. I suppose it proceeds from 
nothing but the mere fact of my appearing so 
seldum before you. Let us look for one moment 
into the provisions of the bill. It consents to the 
creation of a State by the people of California 
and New Mexico, to take effect hereafter, on a 
day fixed.in the bill. I am not going into the 
constitutional question. I have prepared, and 
have before me, a constitutional argument on 
that subject. [have not time, uncer the one- 
hour rule, to present it now. When the bill is 
brought forward, if the proviso is offered, I shall 
attempt to show that the question of the right of 
prescribing the Wilmot proviso is a very different 
one when applicable to a State, in the creation 
of a government and constitution for herself, 
from the question when applicable to a territo- 
rial government, such as is provided by the bills 
now on your table, in which that proviso is in- 
serted. 

I will merely state the points on which I rest 
the question. | have not time to elucidate them 
by argument. If the bill ] advocate should find 
favor with the House; if the Territorial bills 
should be superseded; if investigation and exam- 
ination shall induce gentlemen to come to the 
conclusion, that the condition of our country, 
both here and in California, requires that a State 
governinent should be created for the Territories 
—that the people there are entitled to such form 
of government—gentlemen of the North may 
insist on inserting this anti-slavery provision into 
this bill, as the condition on which the Territo- 
ries willbe permitted to create a Siate govern- 
ment. 

The clause of the Constitution which guaran- 
ties to every State a republican form of govern- 
ment, does not authorize Congress to interfere in 
the formation of a constitution. To say that we 
have the power to prescribe, is to declare that 
the people snall not create a constitution them- 
selves. The very fact that you prescribe terms 
in its formation, takes from it all its virtues— all 
its power—and subverts every principle on which 
it rests, 

But again: The idea that there is a right in 
this Government to control a State in the forma- 
tion of any clause of its Constitution, assumes 
the power that you have a right to alter, to 
amend, or to change that Constitution. I will not 
enlarge on this proposition. | merely announce 
it. 

But again: The idea that this guarantee sub- 
jects the constitution of a State to the action of 
Congress, is in precise subversion and opposition 
to the principles on which it was made. That 
wasa guarantee to each State against all the 
States. It was a guarantee that the State which 
had a republican form of government should not, 
by com:ng into this Union, be under the control 
of other States to abrogate or alter the Constitu- 
tion which they themselves have formed. 

My fourth point is that this clause of the Con- 
stitution is not that Congress shail kave the right 
to enforce this guarantee. The clause does not 
confer a power upon Congress. It simply im- 
poses a duty upon the States to make gvod the 
rights and rep blican forms of government 
created by the people of the States for them- 
selves, 

But there is another position: Those who made 
this Constitution did no work of supererogation 
or folly. ‘he guarantee operates upon the State 
when admitted, aud requires you to preserve a 
republican form of government, and that is the 
whole extent of the guarantee. I stated thai 
the framers of the Constitution did no work of 
supererogation. They guarantied to Virginia a 
republican form of government. Suppose that 
her constitution was such as at this day, according 
to our ideas, was bad in its character, and op- 
posed to your views and opinions, have you the 
power to cite us here to try our constitution, and 
see wheter it suils you of the North, or you of 
the West? Why, the power is one which was 
intended for substantial purposes—for real pur- 
poses of self-government. Suppose a State was 
adinitted with a constitution prohibiting slavery, 
and the next day she turned round aod repealed 
the provision ; where is the power on earth to 
alter it? 


Will you gentlemen of the South, vote against 


the passage of this bill? Do you come forward and 
say, we will have a territorial government nolens 
volens—that slavery shall go there, or this Union 
shall be severeJ? Will gentlemen of the North 
say thal this Government shall be dissolved if 
you take it there? Will neither party agree to 
surrender this territorial power? Do you say 
that we do not eail fora rally of our friends 
merely in legislative halls; but you call for that 
rally which presents itsself “ in battle’s magnifi- 
cently stern array?” Do you call me to that 
array? Do you ask me to stand there, and stand 
there by my vote, and by my own will resist this 
great principle of constitutional liberty and 
popular supremacy in the State governments? If 
you do, I willnot stand with you. The people 
will not stand with you. Justice is not with you. 
You war against the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government rests; upon which our 
institutions in the South can alone repose in 
safety. 

Again: Gentlemen of the North, will you in- 
sist that the Wilmot proviso shall pass nolens 
volens? Why, your orators demonstrate, day af- 
ter day, there can be no slavery there. A gen- 
tleman the other day demonsirated to his satis- 
faction, that the people who were there when 
we took the country do not desire the institution, 
and he demonstrated further, that those who are 
going there do not desire it. He showed to you— 
and it may be true, I make the passing remark— 
that in this effort, this career to reduce the coun- 
try to our possession, the North had the advan- 
lage over us, that those in favor of free in- 
stitutions had the advantage over us, which 
no power could check. Look for a moment 
at Virginia and the South. If a slaveholder 
Wants to emigrate and to take his slaves with 
him, it is a work of time. His business af- 
fairs must be arranged. He is a man of sub. 
Stance and property, He has to collect the 
last year’s hire ; he has to collect the proceeds 
of the sale of his farm, and that is not a work of 
a moment. But that is not the case with those 
emigrating there from the North. Many of them 
are bold, intrepid young men, living on the At- 
lantic borders, who take ship and, on the wings 
of the wird or with the velocity of steam, go 
there before a slaveholder can turn round. Who 
from the*West go there? The hardy hunter, 
who has no home except that bounded by the 
heavens and the ocean. He throws his rifle on 
his shoulder and, in the spirit of freedom, reaches 
it through boundless forests and trackless prairies. 
It is bis country and his home ; and he will ar- 
rive there and appropriate it while the slave- 
holders are lingering about Virginia and South 
Carolina, attempting to get rid of their stock, 
and their lands, and the thousand cares which 
surround us. Why, then, do gentlemen say, we 
will have the Wilmot proviso, nolens volens? Is 
it in the mere consciousness of strength and of 
power? ls it merely because, in the wantonness 
of power, you choose, like Perditus, to despoil 
the lioness of her young? You cannot do it, you 
will not do it. I offer this remark in no taunt. | 
say to gentlemen of the North, if you want this 
thing, leave it toa great principle—leave it to 
natural causes—leave it to the principles upon 
which the Government is formed. I tell you 
if youdo not, the reproach and responsibility 
will belong to you and attach to you, in this 
wantonness of power, of forcing upon us issues 
which are unnecessary to your ends, and ipten- 
ded for our degradation, I beg gentlemen to re. 
member, it would be of all things the greatest fa- 
tuity and the greatest folly. That strong man of 
old who pulled down the building and perished 
amid its ruins, ‘* was blind as well as strong.” 

What is the argument with which our northern 
friends meet us? ‘I'bey say New Mexico is not 
prepared for a State government. Why, look at 
it? In the beginning, when Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Vermont were the objects upop which the 
minds of the framers of the Constitution rested, 
did they think that they needed territorial tute- 
lage? Was it to teach them principles of free- 
dom? No; the reason was, that they were so 
few in number that they could not constitute a 
government. Tutelage! You, inthe great day 
and the great hour of this question—are you to 
slop, like a mere pedagogue, to teach New Mexi- 
co and California the A BC of political liberty, 
while the destruction of an empire and a govern- 
ment might learn you the last lesson of its over- 
throw? Who, then, wants this delay? The 








demagogue may want it. He who wauis to agi- 
laie a presidential question—who wauls a sec. 
tional advavtage; he who, because he believes 
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he is with the stronger, is willing to keep the 
question to oppress the weaker—he may defeat 
it, and when it is defeated, it 1s a defeat by the 
union of the pedagogue and the demagogue, neith. 
er of whom recognizes the principles on which 
the Government is founded. 

Sir, the territory is said to be too large. It js 
said that the population is sparsely, thinly scat. 
tered over it. Letit be so—what of it? Take 
the State whieh the Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
Douglas) wants; it includes almost all the good 
land in that country. The residue js a barren 
and desolate region, where the population will be’ 
forever sparse. But what if it be? Cannot they, 
under their State government, govern it as wel[ 
as we? Are we, through all time, to convert this 
hall from a hall of legislation upon grave ques- 
tions, pertaining to the sovereignties of States, 
into one of municipal legislation for distant and 
remote provinces? No, it cannot and it ought not 
to be. 

Mr. Chairman, in adopting the course of policy 
which I have this day advocated, and in offering 
this bill, my opinions have been supposed to be 
adverse to those of the Commonwealth which | 
in part represent. It may be so. If itis, 1 do not 
know it. 1] say this isa question whieh we are 
bound here to settle before this Congress adjourns. 
The acquisition of California has already cost us 
much of feeling, of treasure, and of Jife. But 
frugality, indusiry and enterprise, may restore 
the lost treasures and replenish our exhausted 
exchequer. New generations will rise up and 
supply the places of those whom battle and dis- 
ease have removed from among us. But still it 
will cost greatly beyond its value, unless by our 
wisdom and moderation, in these halls, we bold 
fast to those things which were given us, and 
which still remain to us. It will cost too much, 
though all her bigh mountains were mountains of 
gold; though her broad ocean may repose on 
reefs of coral, and on heaps of pearl, unless her 
pacific wave shall flow tranquilly, harmoniously, 
calmly to our shore, in submission and homage to 
that standard of freedom and of union you have 
planted upon it. , 

The task is ours to arrest the evil—the duly is 
upon us to confront the danger. The glory will 
be ours if we are true to ourselves to meet and 
overcome it. Sir, some may suppose that there 
is individual hazard and danger in the struggle— 
that some of us may be lost and overthrown in 
the conflict. Ido not believe it. But let it be; 
it is but the attendant and incident to all actions 
that are ennobling and elevating. Sooner or later, 
it will -come to all of us, never on a field more 
worthy of the patriot. Let us attempt it now. 
Let us attempt it in that sentiment more to be 
cherished by the statesman than the soldier.— 


‘* Since all must Ife resign, 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave.” 


In the proposition which I have submitted, and 
in the views which 1 have expressed to-day, I 
may not, in the opinion of some gentlemen, have 
met the views and opinions of Virginia. I tell 
you, Mr. Chairman, I have had my eyes full 
upon her. 1 have looked and dwelt and thought 
calmly and patiently upon this whole question. 
I have this day devoted myself to what | regard 
as her true honor, her present safety, her fyture 
glory and welfare. 1 have anxiously sought to 
serve her in the brief hour which is allotted me. 
l1 believe ali her interests are indissolubly con- 
nected with the Constitution and the Union, and 
in their maintenance I feel, humbie as | am, | 
do her service. Sir, i may be mistaken, but | 
cannot be regardless or unmuindful of her inte- 
rest; how could 1 be? ‘*She was and she isa 
mother to me.’’ I owe her a sacrifice if her in- 
terest or honor demands it. And | am only 
worthy of her when 1 am wholly regardless of 
myself. 

ihe principles which I this day advocate are 
wide aud universal—great principles thal belong 
exclusively neither to the North, the South, the 
East, nor West. I ask gentlemen to come for- 
ward and submit to that controlling principle 
that will settle this question. I ask them to lor- 
get their party relations for a moment. | ask 
them to look around this broad empire, and see 
the feverish, the painful, the unreasonable ex- 
citement that pervades ail classes and ali ranks. 
1 ask them to witness, the speeches which yeat 
after year are delivered—the feverish, the mor 
bid aud sickly excilement that pervades ts 
Hall. Recognise this principle—adopt the reme- 
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dy embodied in this bill, and it will come over 
this House and over this nation like the sweet 
preath of spring to the chamber of disease— 
healing, strengthening, renovating all of us, 30 
that we shall take up our beds, like the man of 
old, and run the great and glorious republican 
career which lays so full before us. Come up, 
ail of you, and settle this question. There may 
be an extreme party at the North, there may be 
an extreme party at the South. I say to you in 
confidence, (1 am no prophet, and pretend to be 
none,) this is the only door through which these 
territories can be safely incorporated into our 
system—the only just, patriotic, and harmonious 
manner in which this question ever can be set- 
tled. You may defer it now; but the men who 
defer it, who put it aside, saying that they are 
pot ready now, and that they will attend to it at 
a ‘‘more convenient season,” will be regarded 
as unwilling guests. There is a great conserva- 
tive party in the country, to be found North and 
South, in every portion of the Union, who see, 
feel, and appreciate the principles ca which this 
bill rests, and the propriety and necessity of sus- 
taining them: a broad clear highway is before 
them ; they will tread it in security and confi- 
dence. Ido not mean the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic party ; it may be and will be constituted 
of both. But upon it will be found that great 
republican national party who can and will 
maintain the Constitution and the Union. There 
are extremes to be found both North and South 
on this question. They who suppose this Union 
can be or will be dissolved on the issue of the 
Wilmot Proviso, must and will be signally dis- 
appointed. IJ trust and believe the whole coun- 
try will sustain the principle, and heartily and 
sincerely submit to the principle of popular and 
State sovereignty on which the proposed mea- 
sure rests. 
The hammer fell. 








Tue Union.—The following remarks were made | 


by Senator Metcalfe of Kentucky, during a debate in 
the U. S. Senale, on the subject of printing the anti- 
slavery resolutions of the Legislature of New York : 


The debate which we have had to-day upon 
this subject, sir, reminded me of certain ques- 
tions that have been made and propounded to 
myself. The question has been,—tell us, do tell 
us, where Kentucky will go when this Union is 
dissolved? Will she unite with the South, or 
will she unite with the North? Where, oh, 
where, will Kentucky be found? I confess that 
on this subject I have had some difficulty in my 
own mind ; but I have settled down fixedly upon 
this conclusion, that Kentucky will neither unite 
with the South nor with the North, as Southern 
and Northern divisions. I had the honor on a 
former occasion, to tell you somewhat of what 
I believe to be the views, the feelings and the 
wishes of Kentucky, as it regards this great 
question. ‘There are, sir, too many ties; the 
ligaments are too strong; were it not for the 
other numerous ties which band the wholeof us 
together. Kentucky, in one sense, will unite, it 
is true with the North, with an. indissoluble 
grasp, never, never to be sundered; while on the 
olher hand, occupying the central position she 
does, she will unite, with an equal tenacity of 
of grasp, when she can take hold of the hand of 
her Southern brethren. 

Mr. President, 1 rejoice to say, for I concur 
entirely with the Senator from Connecticut upon 
this subject, that this Union was never stronger 
than itis now; the great interests are perhaps 
stronger now than they have ever been Defore ; 
besides, oh, the generation thus instrumental in 
dissolving this Union will occupy the darkest 
page in the history of future generations. | cun- 
fess that 1 often regret to hear even an intimation 
of any thing like a dissolution of the Union on 
the floor of the Senate of this country. At a 
lime like this, when the thrones are tottering and 
falliog from beneath the monarchs of the whole 
Civilized world—at a moment when they are 
looking to this confederacy as the bright resplen- 
dent polar star of human liberty, and the differ- 
ent nations of Europe are endeavoring to shape 
their governments so as to imitate our own—lel 
it not go forth to Europe, nor to any part of the 
Civilized race of mankind, that this Union is in 
any danger. In danger? Wherefore in danger? 
Because we will priut or we will not print such a 
resolution as that upon your table? 

But, Mr. President, it is late; and I did not 


which, in its usual sense, it bears no proper af- 


this country, I should not now have uttered a 
word. Disunion! of all the periods in the history 
ef this country, this is the last that ought to be 
talked of for such a thing. Why wassuch a thougha 
enlertained? Let our motto ever be: Union now, 
and Union forever. I confess that 1 have felt 
some apprehension when | saw so much territory 
about to be added tothis Union. 1 thought there 
might be danger then; that we were stretching 
out our arms too far beyond the proper reach, 
but when we take into consideration that, at the 
very Same time we are doing this thing, the world 
is in such a state of progress, as to her travel 
and transportation, that the most distant bounds 
are thereby brought as it were near together; 














when we take all these things into consideration, 
we, I think, need not fear the consequences. At 
least, for one, no matter what have been my sen- 
timents, | think I shall represent fairly the condi- 
tion of my State and the feeling of her people, 
when I say that she will be found among the last 
to falter, and among tie first to endeavor to hold 
the Union together, no matter where its limits 
may extend. 
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Tue Mexican TREATY AND THE PROTOCOL :— 
From the National Intelligencer. 


The subject of the ‘* Protocol,” so lately 
brought to light, in connexion with the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Mexico, is now so fully be- 
fore both Houses of Congress, that we shall, out 
of respect for their higher and better judgment, 
forbear from anything like an elaborate exami- 
nation of the several important questions which 
it involves, or which are likely to grow out of it, 
confining ourselves to the brief suggestion of a 
few of the considerations which present them- 
selves most obviously to our mind upon the sub- 
ject. 

, In the first place, the paper which is termeda 
‘‘ Protocol” is not in fact the thing it is called, to 


finity. A protocol was, in its earlier significa- 
tion, the original draught of any diplomatic pa- 
per ; but, in its more modern acceptation, is uni- 
versally understood to mean a written memoran- 
dum ol oral discussions betweeu negotiators, pre- 
ceding a treaty, committed to paper for greater 
security of a correct understanding of what has 
passed in them. But when we come to consider 
the character of this so called protocol, we find 
it to be in reality an appendage to the treaty of 
Peace, agreed to between the Plenipotentaries of 
the two nations, included in the ratification by 
one of those Powers, but, never submitted for 
ratification to the other. 

That this appendage was understood by the 
Mexican Goveroment to be the rule of construc- 
tion for the amendments made to the treaty by 
the United States—that is to say, to be part of 
the contract between the two nations—is pot to 
doubted when we look to the terms of the ratifi- 
cation ofthe treaty on its part. For,after re- 
citing the explanations, assented to by our Pien- 
ipotentiaries, of the manner in which their Go- 
vernment understood the amendments to the 
Treaty made by the Senate, the ‘ Protocol” 
says. 

‘‘And these explanations having been accepted 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican 
Republic, he declared, in the name of bis Go- 
vernment, that, WITH THE UNDERSTANDING CON- 
VEYED BY THEM, the said Government would pro- 
ceed to ratily the ‘l’reaty uf Guadalupe, as modi- 
fied by the Senate and Government of the Uuited 
States”--which, if it means anything,is equivalent 
to saying—** The Government of Mexico ratifies 
the ‘lreaty of Peace ir the amendments of the 
Senate are to be understood precisely as they are 
explained in the Protocol, and not otherwise.” 

Admit ii to be true, as intimated in the Pre- 
sident’s Message on the subject, that our Com- 
missioners exceeded their powers in consenting 
and uniling in this appendage to the Treaty be- 
fore the exchange olf ratifications, it does not in 
the least affect the question as one of good faith 
between nations. Whatever was the extent of the 
instructions to our Commissioners, or of the au- 
thority confided to them, we find, upon the face 
of the protocol itself, that, upon giving to the 
Minister of Mexico their explanations and con- 
structions of amendments made by the United 
States to the ‘l'reaty, they did not hesitate to say 





rise to detain you, and but for the fact that I hap- 
pened at present to occupy a peculiar position in 








ferred upon them near the Mexican Republic.” 
They had also, as appears in the outset of the 
protocol, when they met M. Rosa in conference 
in their public character, styled themselves 
‘* Commissioners with full powers from the Go- 
vernment to make to the Mexican Republic suit- 
able explanations in regard to the amendments,” 
&c. With these declarations, under their signa- 
tures and seals, it was not for the Mexican Min- 
ister to question the extent of their authority. 
If, however, these Commissioners did really act 
without or against instructions, there can be no 
mistake, we think, in our impression that it was 
the obvious duty of the President to have imme- 
diately placed the whole matter before the Se- 
nate, instead of withhelding and carefully sup- 
pressing all knowledge of it. So far, it may be 
added, from the Mexican Government having 
considered this “* Protocol” a matter of secresy, 
we now know that the * Protocol”? was immedi- 
ately published in the Mexican papers, though 
by unaccountable accident it never found its way 
to the knowledge of Congress or of the people of 
this country, until recently, and then in the form 
of a pamphlet, of which a copy is now before 
us, in English and Spanish, printed in Mexico 
two or three months ago, containing the Treaty 
of Peace with the ** Protocol” at the end of it. 
The Mexican Government understand, as this 
mode of publication shows, that this ** Protocol” 
governs the construction of the Treaty. The 
President of the United States, on the other hand, 
has informed Congress that, when he communi- 
cated the Treaty to Congress, and with it ** such 
documents as were deemed material to a FULL UN~ 
DERSTANDING of the subject,” he did notcommuut- 
cale the ‘* Protocol” vecause it was ** not regard- 
ed [by him:] as in any way material!” ‘That this 
was an error of judgment, at least, on the part 
of the President, is a proposition which, it is pre- 
sumed, no one will dispute. That he did not 
communicate the matter confidentially to the 
Senate was, as we have already expressed our 
opinion, a much graver mistake. He ought not, 
had he doubted the necessity of the Senate’s ac- 
tion On the subject, to have disdained the prece- 
dent, ina parallel case, sanctioned by an authority 
so hign as thatof Mr. JEFrerson, to recite the 
history of which, for the imtormation of our 
readers, was our chief purpose in taking up our 
pen to-day. 


HISTORY OF THE PRECEDENT oF 1801. 


Anterior tothe year 180U the United States 
and France were on the eve of war. Depreda- 
tions the most unjust were made by French 
cruisers, acting by the authority of France, on 
American commerce, which afforded ground for 
well-founded demands for indemnity from 
France ; and, on the other hand, France com- 
plained that the Treaty stipulations by which 
privileges were conferred on French crulsers in 
American ports, and a strict alliance, olfensive 
and defensive, was formed between France and 
che United States, (the condition for the aid of 
France in our Revolutionary struggle,) were vio- 
lated or disregarued. 

Mutual indemnities were therefore claimed by 
both Governments—on the part of France, for 
the abrogation or disregard o1 the Treaty stipula- 
tions; ov the part of the United Siates, for the 
spoliations committed on their neutral commerce. 

As the only alternative by which war could be 
averted, a second embassy was despatched to 
France by the American Government, consisting 
of Messrs E_tswortn, Davie and Murray, the 
former pre-eminent lor legislative services, legal 
allainments, and incorruptible integrity, and his 
associates in the mussion kaowa to and confided 
in by the entire Union. 

‘Lhese Ministers were received with due honor 
by the French Government ; negotiators not less 
able and distinguished were appointed on the 
partol France. But, alter a protracted neyotia- 
lion, ho agreement could be made on the suvject 
of these mutual indemnities, aud the only aiier 
ralive presented, in order to avoid either an abor- 
live wission and inevitable war, or to abandon 
the claim to American indewnities altogether, 
was to agree to an article stipulating— 


‘*That the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the 
two parties, not being able to agree at present re- 
specting the Treaty of Alliance of 6th February, 
1778, the ‘I'reaty of Amity and Commerce of the 
same date, nor upon the indemnities mutually 
due or claimed, the parties will negotiate on these 
subjects at a convenient time; and, until they 





that they gave them * in the name of their Go- 
vernmeut, and in fulfilment of the commission con- 








may have agreed upon these points, the said trea- 
lies and convention shail haye no operation, and 
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the relations of the two countries shall be regu- 
Jated as follows.” fo 

_[To this stipulation were superadded twenty- 
six articles regulating commerce, &c.] 

When this Treaty was submitted to the Ameri- 
can Senate, differences of opinion existed among 
good and able men. But it was agteed to advise 
the ratification of the Treaty with the exception 
of its second arlicle. 

In this amended form it was accordingty rati- 
fied by the President of the United States, and 
forwarded to France. ; 

Napoleon, then First Consul, upon receiving 
the amended Treaty, superadded to his ratification 
of it, in its amended form, the following. 

“* Provided, [or, as in the French version, * it be- 
ing well understood,] that by this retrenchment [the 
expunging of the 2 article] the two parties re- 
nounee the respective pretensions which are the 
object of the second article.* ” 

he parallel is here so far complete, that, on 
ratifying the Treaty in its amended form, the ef- 
fect or intention of not entering into the stipula- 
tion of the 2d article was declared by one of the 
parties only—that is to say, by the First Consul 
of France. 

But when the Treaty was received by the Ame- 
rican Executive, what did the Presidentdo? Did 
he venture to proclaim it as the law of the land, 
on his sole authority, with this qualified construc- 
tion by one of the parties attached to it? Not at 
all. Mr. Jefferson knew too well the limits of 
Executive power to assume upon himself even 
the promulgation of the Treaty thus ratified. The 
Senate were not then in session. He retained 
the Treaty in his hands until they met, and then 
communicated it the second time to the Senate, 
with the following message : 


December 11, 1801. 
Gentlemen of the Senate: 

‘¢ Early in the last month I received the ratifica- 
tion, by the First Consul of France, of the Con- 
vention between the United States and that nation. 
His ratification not being pure and simple, in the 
ordinary form, | have thought it my duty, in or- 
der to avoid all misconception, to ask a second 
advice aud consent of the Senate before I give it 
the last sanction by proclaiming it the law of the 
Jand. THOS. JEFFERSON.” 


This message, with the treaty and ratification, 
were referred to a committee of the Senate. 

After seven days’ consideration, the committee 
reported a resolution in favor of the promulga- 
tion of the treaty, wia tne understanding ex- 
pressed by the First Consul. 

The resolution expressing the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to the treaty, thus amended 
and qualifiedly ratified, was passed by a vote of 
two-thirds of the Senate, thereby indicating that 
the meaning expressed by the First Consul, at the 
time of his ratification, must be received as part 
and parcel of the treaty : and, by a subsequent reso- 
Jution, the Senate,** returns the same to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the usual promulga- 
tion ” 

This is a case so nearly in point, and upon au- 
thority to which, one would suppose, President 
Polk would have been so willing himself to defer, 
that it is surprising that he should not have fol- 
lowed it. 

There are also other cases equally in point, to 
which we may hereafter recur. 

To conclude, for today. Whatever may be 
the judgment of the country, either upun the 
policy or coastitutionality of the course which 
ihe President has on this occasion thought fit to | 
pursue, it must be adinitted that the faith of the 
Nation has been grave:y compromised in a case in 


past history of the State. They relieved the 
| South from the charge of cherishing a “ T'rea- 


North, they were net unmindful of the interests 
of the South, and above all they were true to 
the Union. 
* The country suffers from the evil machinations 
of two distinct sets of characters, of widely va- 
riant views, but whose busy industry tends to the 
same goal. While there are agitators at the 
North, there are hotspurs at the South. Both 
are equally dangerous—the one from the blind- 
ness of fanaticism, the other from the reckless 
haste of passion. Their minds and hearts seem 
to be incapable of taking the comprehensive com- 
pass of the Union. They merge all duty and 
patriotism in sectional feeling, and prostitute 
their place and power to the uniworthy purpose of 
fanning the flames of discord between the differ- 
ent portions of the confederacy. Kentucky is 
happily situated to restrain the folly of the one 
and calm the fury of the other. Her position is 
central. Her interests are identified with al! 
sections. Her heart is with the Union. Her 
history since she has been a member of the con- 
federacy, has been that of the peacemaker. Her 
greatest statesman-has achieved his noblest tri- 
umphs in quieting the warring elements of dis- 
union. Ever impressed with what seemed to be 
the mission of his State, and rising high above 
party or personal considerations, he has more 
than once, when the sacredness of the Union has 
been threatened with violation, elevated himself 
upon his lofty pedestal and identified himself and 
his State with the trae glory of his country by 
arresting the storm and restoring peace to the 
troubled land. 

Unfortunately there are now in Congress, those 
who, from their strange, if not criminal infatua- 
tion upon the subject of the wrongs and evils of 
slavery, would violate all the compromises of the 
Constitution and tear down the very temple of 
Liberty itself. At the same time there are those 
from the South who would forget the glories of 
Bunker Hill, the triumphs of Trenton and Sara- 
toga, and in resisting some improper but theoreti- 
cal encroachments, would dissolve the Union 
which is the only hope of the country and the 
brightest example for the republics of the world. 
Such extremes are ever panting for conflict. 
They are constantly goading each other to strife 
—the one advancing an insult or wrong which 
may provoke the other to retaliation by an out- 
rage of a more serious character, until collistor 
ensues. Such was the occasion of the recent 
Southern caucus. In order to revenge them- 
selves upon some wild abolitionists and defeat 
their schemes, Calhoun, Foote and their coadju- 
tors would have pushed matters to such extremes 
as to destroy all harmony between the States and 
hasten the time for the accomplishment of their 
darling scheme, a Southern Confederacy. 

Then it was that the members from Kentucky 
both Whig and Democrat, risking the danger of 
misrepresentation and casting to the winds all 
fear, rebuked this Southern junto, and whispered 
in their ears that, there were other states in this 
country besides Mississippi and South Carolina, 
that there was a holier name than slavery and 
that was Union. With that as their Shiovboleth 
they fought. They disarmed that Southern Con- 
vention of its terrors; and did» more to secure 
from the North a just respect for the Constitu- 
tional rights of the South than all the violence 
which could be concocted by the Nullifiers. We 
are proud of the position which they assumed. 
In taking it they were true to the character and 


sonable Junto” as did some of the North in times 
of the Country’s trials. They nobly reflected 





which every consideration demanded the strictest | 
observance of it. The effect of the ** Protocol” | 
upon the Treaty is, moreover, a puzzle to us, if 
it do not prove also a perplexily to our Courts of 
Law. If the Treaty be enforced according to the 
only legal sanction known to our own institutions, 
it would seem to be io violation of the faith 
plighted to the Mexican Government by the 
Commissioners of the United States. We have 
confidence, however, that, with the sincere de- 
sire for a permanent good understanding that ex- 
ists on the part of both nations, there cau be no 
serious difficulty in supplying any existing defect 
in the ratification of the Treaty. 





Kentucky Mempers or Concress.—From the 


of the patriotic position taken by their members 
of Congress in the recent Southern Convention. 
While they were respeciful and forbearing to the 





that patriotic sentiment of our honored Governor, 
which should be deeply graven upon every heart: 
‘That the dissolution of the Union can uever be 
regarded—ought never to be regarded—as a 
remedy, but as the consummation of the greatest evil 
that can befal us.” Huving acted under the 
promptings of such a sentiment in a time of ex- 
citement and temptation, they have given it a 
practical efficacy which wili be felt in the future 
history of the country. Hereafter we never ex- 
pect to see in our day a sectional organization 
gotten up, when differences of opinion as to the 
powers and policy of the governmen: are mani- 
lested in the legislation of the country. Because, 
in the case before us, the course of dignity and 
safety is demonstrated to be a calm reliance upon 
the Constitution, and the justice and patriotism 
of the whole country. 





Corton MANvuFACTURES IN THE Sourn.—From 





meatal 


satisfaction, than to note.the increase of cotton 
mills at the South. Every State on the Atlan. 
tic, south of the Potomac and including Alabama, 
has not only established factories, but they are 
yearly becoming more and more numerous and 
more extended in their operations. In no one in. 
stance that has come to our knowledge, have 
these establishments failed to be profitable, ang 
indeed it is hardly possible they could be other. 
wise, when we reflect on the great advantages 
they possess in having both the raw material and 
the market for the goods at their very doors, 
thus avoiding not only the delay, but also the ex. 
pense for commissions, freight, insurance and 
other charges in first sending the raw cotton to 
Lowel! or Manchester, and afterwards, similar 
charges and expenses, for bringing the manufac- 
tured article to New Orleans. 

One bale of cotton manufactured into coarse 
cotton at Lowell, pays for five bales of raw col. 
ton, and the whole negro population of Louisi- 
ana is clothed in cotton goods under this disad- 
vantageous and costly mode of trade, all the dif- 
ference of which, would be saved to the State, 
by establishing manufactures within our own bor- 
ders, and would at the same time render us in- 
dependent of others, for our supplies of that na- 
ture. We sincerely hope that the subject will 
be taken up by our wealthy and enterprising ci- 
tizens as we are convinced the result would not 
only be important to the State, but also highly 
profitable to those who may engage in the enter- 
prise. 

The following, in reference lo the same subject, is 
taken from the New York Dry Goods Reporter : 


We are pleased to see such an interest awa- 
kened at the South and West in regard to manu- 
factures. From an inspection of the valley of 
the Mississippi, last year, we became convinced 
that the day was not far distant when neither the 
Southern nor Western States would be depen- 
dent upon the East for the products of the loom. 
It is clear to our mind that this portion of the 
new world is destined to be the battle ground on 
which the control of the non-producing markets 
of the world is to be decided. The inexhausli- 
ble bituminous coal-beds which run paralle} with 
and contiguous to the great father of waters, will 
supply the cheapest motive power in the world, 
while its proximity to and situation abuve the 
colton-growing region will always enable them 
to command their staple at al] seasons, in smaller 
quantities and at a lower cost for transportation, 
than any other section even of our own country, 
while they will have for a market, not only al} 
the States which Jie contiguous, but they are 
nearer to the markets of all Mexico. If the At- 
Jantic and Pacific railroad is ever made, it will 
“ debouche” somewhere near New Orleans, and 
this region will in this matter again have the ad- 
vantage of the rest of the world. 





Tue DirrERENCE IN RepresENTATION.— From 
the Northern Light:—By the Constitution of the 
United States, “rt. 1, Sect. 1, representation in 
Congress is to be apportioned among the several 
States within the Gaion according to their re- 
spective numbers; which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, 
three-fifths of all slaves. 

The adoption of this clause, in the conven- 
tion, was.regarded as a compromise between the 
North and South. The country was then com- 
paratively weak, the population of the States 
collectively, not amounting to four millions, and 
the slaves being about halt a million in number. 
Their rapid increase was not foreseen or expec- 
ted. In 1840, the number of slaves in the United 
States was 2,487,355; in round numbers two 
millions and a half. ‘ 

In apportioning the representation in Congress 
among the States, slaves ‘are counted ; that is to 
say, every five slaves (including both sexes and 
all ages,) are counted as equal to three white 
persons; and thus the 2,487,355 sfaves are of 
equal weight in determining the number of mem- 
bers of Congress, in the slave States, to 1,492,- 
413 free white persons, 

By the ratio of representation established in 
1842, founded on the census of 1840, every 70,- 
680 persons are entitled to one member of tae 
House of Representatives. The slave States have 
therefore on the strength of their slaves, 21 mem- 
bers of that House. 

This is equal to the entire representation of 
the five States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
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free State of Ohio, and nearly equal to that 

of Pennsylvania. It is nearly two-thirds of that 

of the State of New York. It is equal to the 

representation of Massachusetts, New Jersey, 

Connecticut and Rhode Island. it is greater 

than that of the States of Indiana, Illinois and 

ichigan. 
= if just seven times as great as that of the 
two young and vigorous States of Wisconsin and 
wa. 

gg NS South Carolina by the census of 1840, 

has a free population of 267,360 ; this entitles her 

to three members of the House of Representatives 
with a fraction or overplus of 55,320 people. It 
seems that four members were awarded to her 
on the basis of her white population. She has a 

slave population of 327,038. Three-fifths of her 
slaves are 196,222; this divided by 70,680, (the 
ratio of representation,) would give her two mem- 

bers, With a fraction or overplus of 54,862. She 

has in the House of Representatives, seven mem- 
bers, and must therefore have been awarded four 
members on the basis of her free population, and 

three on the basis of her slaves. But the whole 

seven, are elected by her free population, who are 
the only constituents, and the only persons whose 
interests are represented. Divide the free popula- 
tion, 267,360, by the number of Representatives, 
(seven) and it will be found that in South Caroli- 
na, every 38,194 free persons have a member of 
the House of Representatives. But ino the state 
of New York and in every free state, there is 
only one member for every 70,680 free inhabi- 
tants. Thus the slaveholders have nearly double 
the representation in that House, that the same 
number of citizens in New } ork have. 

This is unjust aud unequal, if it be regarded as 
a representation founded on numbers. itis more 
unjust and unequal if it be regarded asa _ repre- 
sentation founded on property ; because you may 
select in the state of New York a portivn of its 
population equal to the population of South Caro- 
lina, Who are worth twice the whole siate of 
South Carolina, counting every negro worth his 
value, and all other property at the same rate. 

Nevertheless, these citizeos of New York have 
in the House of Representatives, only a little 
over balf the number of members, which the 
same number ol the free people of South Caroli- 
na have. 

Takeanother example. Florida, by the cen- 
sus of 1840, contained 54,447 people ; of whom 
25,717 were slaves. The tree population there- 
fure was ouly 28,760, and yet it has a Represen- 
live in Congress aud two Senators. In the Se- 
nate of the United States, its political power is 
equalto thatofthe State of New York. But 
cumpare the representation of the Lower House 
with that of New York, Take the census of 
New York of 1840, and give, us a member of 
Congress for every 28,760 inhabitanis, (the num- 
ber of free people in Florida,) and instead of 
sending thirty-four members this stale should 
send eighty-four. 

But the slaveholders are not satisfied with this 
enormous disparity of political power; they de- 
mand more and threaten to dissolve the Union, if 
they do not obtain it, They demand that in the 
new territory now free, freedom shall be abolish- 
ed and slavery established. 

They have three objects in view, all of which 
they will attain if they succeed in covering the 
new territory with the curse of slavery. 

lst. A slave market tor Virginia and the Nor- 
thern slave States, who make slave breeding a 

Dusiness. 

2nd. The exclusive benefit of the whole ter- 
rilury for the purpose of settlement. What 
Northern freemen can settie there to cultivate 

the earth, by the side of these negro slaves,? 

A slave State is governed by slavehoiders. 

‘They are the only men of influence and con- 
Siderauuon in it. Rich or poor, a free man with- 
oul slaves is a cypher in their social and politi- 
cal circles, If slavery is tolerated there, the whole 
lerritory is not worth a dellar to the people of the 
Jree States. 

But thirdly, the darling object of the Southern 
leaders, is to erect new slave States and to out- 
number the North in the Senate of the Union. 


This subjects the North to the domivation of 


the South, 1t establishes the power of the slave- 
holders throughout the Union. It enables the 
minority to govern the majority, one-third to 
Govern two-thirds. 

I'he new territory is sufficiently large to make 
len new States. Suppose them admitted, when 
they become as ripe for admission as Florida 


Was, that is to say, when they have a population 
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of 28,000 whites and 25,000 blacks. Then you 

will see twenty slaveholders in the Senate of the 

United States and ten members of the other 

House, all based upon a population, (counting the 

free only) of less than one eighth part of that of 
the State of New York. 

The compromise in the Constitution by which 

five slaves count as three white men in appor- 
tioning political power among the States, was 
wrongfully extorted from the North in the Con-. 
vention. — 

The States were then weak. The public 
safety required that the confederacy should be 
strengthened as much as possible. The British 
had not then yetdelivered possession of the milita- 
ry posts, within the limits of our territories as 
established by the treaty of 1783. The country 
was threatened with another war with England. 
The Southern States not only exacted this ine- 
quality of representation, but they demanded 
and obtained the privilege of continuing the Af- 
rican slave trade for twenty years, in order to 
make this inequality greater. By the 9th sec- 
tion of the Constitution the importation of slaves 
could not be prohibited by Congress until 1808. 
These were bard terms imposed by the South 
upon the North, to which the North consented 
for the sake of giving strength to the Union; and 
out of regard to the common safefy of the infant 
Republic. 

Nevertheless, the North does not seek to dis- 
turb those compromises. We stand by the Con- 
stitution and all its provisions. We do not seck 
to take away a single right which the South can 
claim justly under it. But we may stop here. 
The Constitution imposes on us no obligations to 
add to the dominion of the slaveholder another 
foot of soil, whether the soil be free or not. The 
spirit of that instrument, the genius of republi- 
can government, the object and cesign of her free 
institutions, the progress of liberal opinion here 
and everywhere, (except in the slave States,) 
and the honor of our great country, demand that 
human slavery shall vot be carried by law into 
the lands where it does not now exist. 

The free States of the North and West have 
a deep and vital interest in this question. The 
establishment of slavery in New Mexico and 
California will transfer to the South what re- 
mains of political power and influence in the 
free States. Jt wili deliver us and our country, 
over to the dominion of that disciplined band ol 
slaveholders, whose prospect of ruling the coun- 
try depends on the decision of this question 
and which whenever the question presents itself, 
speaks with one voice, holding out in one hand 
the whole patronage of the government as the 
reward of whatever recreants and traitors they 
can seduce from the free States, and brandish- 
ing in the other, the sword of defiance and dis- 
union, continually offering the allurements of 
official honors and emoluments for submission to 
their unholy demand, and breathing vengeance 
and threatening slaughter to all who resist. ‘This 
game has been played long enough. Thank 
God, the North and West are awakened to a 
proper sense of the danger that awaits them; 
and if the free States are true to themselves and 
the country, they will save both. 

Compromise.— From the Charleston Mercury :— 
Mr. Douglass’ bill is advocated by papers even 
in the South, as acompromise. Now we have 
endeavored to show that this bill is any thing but 
a compromise. It is a sneaking, crawling expe- 
dient, to surrender every thing to the North. 
But even suppose it was a compromise, as its ad- 
vocates pretend, and thatthe South really de- 
rived any advantage from its provisions. What 
then? Will any paper, either North or South— 
will any body—bes kind enough to imform us, 
when it was, that the North bas ever kept faith 
in any compromises entered into with the South? 
Have they observed the Missouri Compromise? 
Have they regarded the Tariff Compromise of 
18332 Have they paid the. slightest regard to 
the Constitution itself, on the subject of our slave 
institations? What have all compromises been 
with them, but expedients, to be used for present 
purposes, aud to be vielated whenever they were 
ready for still greater acts of aggression and ra- 

acity? 

To talk of compromise in legislation with 
such a people—when alljsuch legislation has been 
followed up with perfidy and renewed wrong— 
when the Constitution itself affords no guaranty 
for their failh, no protection against wrong and 





insult—is most wretched driveliing, or medila- 
ted treason against the South, lias the dagger 


under the fifth rib, withthe ** Art thou in health, 
iny brother?” And itis because we spurn such 
treachery and hypocrisy, and insist on an obser- 
vance of the Constitution as the only ground on 
which we should stand, in this great question, 
affecting, as it does, our property and even our 
lives, that we are called “ ultra.” John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke predicted, that the time would 
come, when it would be out of order in Con- 
gress, to quote the Constitution. So obsolete, 
has it already become, that a man who presumes 
to relytupon it, is considered no better than an 
“ultra” or a ** fanatic.”? The truth is, that on this 
question, there is no Constitution and no law. The 
North acts upon the principle that they are now 
to trust to compromises !! 


The same paper, in reference to the remarks of a 
correspondent of the Evening News, who regarded it as 
matter of *‘ sincere gratulation”’ that the New York 
Observer should be found “standing up for the 
rights and the Chrislianity of Southern men,” thus 
speaks :— 

Now, weare free to confess that we cannot 
participate in the feelings of our neighbor’s cor- 
respondent, and we must say, that for ourselves, 
we have no thanks to offer to those, who ‘stand 
up” for us only in the way of ‘* apology.” The 
ground we take upon this subject 1s plainly and 
unequivocally, that slavery as it exists among us, 
isnot only notan * evil,” but that it isa _ posi- 
tive blessing. As for the estimate which the 
Northern abolitionists place upon our Christiaui- 
ty: why let them think as they please, it cannot 
possibly alter or affect the truth. We take it 
that Christianity is to be judged by its fruits, and 
according to this test, we should be entirely will- 
ing to stand a comparison, slavery being thrown 
in, as so much dead weight against us. The Ob- 
server no douvt meant very charitably, and we 
have not the slightest disposition to find fault 
with it, but we must be permitted to say, that 
the people of the South are perfectly satisfied 
with the ** institution” both asa political and 
Christian institution, and that they care not a 
straw how it is regarded by the canting hypo- 
crites, who, neglecting their own every day duties, 
go abroad in search of wherewithal, to calumniate 
their neighbors. We are sick of the unmeaning 
trash, with which the world abounds upon this 
subject. Slavery is not half so much: an evil, 
taking their own account of it, as poverty, dis- 
iress, or a thousand other things that stalk 
about unrelieved, under the very noses of these 
puling sentimentalists, yet we hearof no cru- 
sades got up for the benefit of the sufferers. 








Che States. 


PenNs YLVANIA.— Homestead Exemption.—The 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate to whom had 
been referred the bill exempting real property of 
the yearly value of $300 (equal to $5,000 actual 
value) from levy and sale on execution, reported 
the same back to the Senate with the recommen- 
dation that it be negatived. 

Exemption bill—A bill, which had passed the 
Senate by a decided majority, exempting from 
levy and sale on execution, persoral property to 
the amount of $300,—and which had’ been re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committeé of the House 
has been reported back, with a recommendation 
that it may be negatived. 

A Telegraphic despatch addressed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Ohio to the Speaker of the House in this 
State, protesting against the repeal of an act to 
charter the Onio and Erie Railroad bill (which 
was then under discussion) and threatening re- 
taliatory measures, if carried out, was received 
and read in the House on the 19.b inst. 


PENNSYLVANIA Scuoot System.—Since the 
passage of the act of April lst, 1834, upwards of 
$3,000,000 have been appropriated by the State 
for School purposes, while the citizens have 
raised by taxation for the same object the sum of 
$5,000,000. The following table gives a con- 
densed view of the operation of the system for 
the year euding June 1, 1848: 
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Whole number of districts, 1,306 
Number paid during the year, 1,153 
Number reporting, 1,102 
Whole number otf schools, 7,845 





Number yet required, 436 
Average number of months taught, 4,24; 
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Number of male teachers, 6,065 
“ female teachers, 3,031 
red male scholars, 197,984 
“ female scholars, 162,621 


- scholars learning German, 6,931 


Average number of scholars in each 
schoul, 44 
Average salaries of male teachers per 


month, $17 37 
Average salaries of female teachers 
per month, 10 65 


Cost of teaching eagh scholar per month, 45} 


Amount of tax levied, 508,696 51 
Received from State appropria- 

tion, 193,035 75 
Received from collectors of 

school tax, 392,442 56 
Cost of school houses, repairing, 

&e. 96,539 47 


Since the report of June 1847, there has been 
an increase in the number of school districts of 
57; in the nember paid, 99; in the number re- 
porting, 54; in the number of schools, 525; in 
the number of teachers, 422; in the number of 
scholars, 28,638, and in the amount of tax levied, 
of $71,968 71. The evils of having the schools 
kept open for the short average time of less than 
five months, as appears in the above table, are 
briefly pointed out, and it is urged that they 
should be kept open at Jeast ten months in the 
year. An increase of the salaries of the teach- 
ers is also suggested. 


New Jersey.—The appointment of Garret D. 
Wall, to be a Judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, is confirmed by the Senate. 


Ounto.—The result of the election for United 
States Senator, in the Legislature of this State, 
was as follows: Fourth Ballot, Salmon P. Chase, 
55; Thomas Ewing, 39; J. R. Giddings, 11; 
Vaughn, I. 

R. P. Spaulding and William R. Caldwell, 
were elected Judges of the Supreme Court, on 
the first ballot, each receiving 54 votes ; and Phi- 
Jemon Bliss was chosen President Judge of the 

Yourteenth District, receiving 60 votes on the first 
ballot. 


Intinois.—The President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Illinois and Michigan Canal has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the siockholders, con- 
taining an interesting and highly satisfactory ex- 
hibit of the affairs of the company. 

The Chief Engineer states, in his report for the 
present year, that all the work upon the main 
line of canal is {ully completed according to the 
original intention of the board, except three in- 
considerable items, the whole cost of which is 
stated at $3,000. The cost of completing the 
canal and teeder was $1,401,192 79, leaving in 
the hands of the trustees of the loan of $1,600,- 
000, advanced by the stockholders to supply the 
deficiency of means on the part of the State to 
complete the canal, the sum of $198,808. The 
canal was opened for navigation in the latter part 
of April, 1848, and the first boat which passed 
through the whole extent of the line arrived at 
Chicago on the 23d April. The number of boats 
on the canal registered and licensed previous to 
the Ist June, 1848, was 15 only. The whvle num- 
ber registered al the close of the season was 162, 
The gross income for that year was $87,890, or 
$878 per mile. The canal was closed by ice on 
the 29th November, making, irom the opening ol 
navigation, a period of 224 days. The canal 
revenue from tolls is estimated, for 1849, at 
$120,000. The whole amount of resources for 
1349 is estimated at $470,382 77; of probable 
expenses at $80,000; ieaving upwards of $400,- 
QUU, a Jarge portion of which can be appiied to 
the payment of the interest ana to the reduction 
of the principal loan of $1,600,000. 


Micuican.—The following is the result in all 
but Ontunagon and Houghton, two new counties 
on Lake Superior, where the vole is very light, 
and nearly equally divided: 


Countlies. Cass. Taylor. V. B. 
Allegan 304 214 174 
Barry 331 243 92 
Berrien 1147 953 103 
Branch 1084 665 4v0 
Calhoun 1487 1254 745 
Cass 902 733 191 
Chippewa 43 51 
Clinton 340 213 131 
Eaion 546 356 218 
Genesee 823 876 315 
Hillsdale 1290 1027 482 
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Ingham 473 332 
lonia 608 379 477 
Jackson 1547 9F9 1072 
Kalamazoo 880 1010 493 
Kent 768 652 337 
Lapeer 542 369 205 
Lenawee 2171 1886 795 
Livingston 1128 764 280 
Mackinac 127 51 
Macomb 1340 855 204 
Monroe 4155 800 398 
Oakland 2781 1942 693 
Ottawa * 269 142 . 53 
Saginaw 183 118 47 
Shiawassee 426 281 - 192 
St. Clair 814 665 82 
St. Joseph Wil 963 418 
Van Buren 509 353 117 
Washtenaw 2081 2029 917 
Wayne 3308 2544 420 
Totals 30.687 23,940 10 389 


Cass over Taylor, 6,747. Taylor and Van 
Buren over Cass, 3,642. 


In 1844 Polk's minority was only 166, showing 
Cass in a greater minority than Polk by 3,476! 


Iowa.— Official vote. 


Counties. Cass. Taylor. V. B. 
Appanoose 118 44 
Benton 43 22 
Buchanan 37 21 5 
Clayton 188 134 26 
Cedar 276 205 38 
Clinton 207 168 
Davis 375 364 1 
Dallas 26 30 
Dubuque 764 365 4 
Delaware 104 107 6 
Des Moines 1070 955 95 
Henry 459 655 190 
lowa 559 25 ] 
Jackson 59 397 8 
Johnson 359 286 30 
Jones 207 154 4 
Jeflerson 739 637 23 
Jasper 66 66 
Keokuk 355 231 21 
Louisa 286 428 56 
Lee 1614 1189 2U4 
Linn 383 293 4l 
Muscatine 377 395 13 
Mahaska 400 402 21 
Marion 306 277 9 
Monroe 195 111 10 
Polk 234 185 
Poweshiek 20 20 
Scott 366 335 30 
Van Buren 978 926 104 
Wapello 584 570 2 
Washington 295 340 147 
Totals 12.051 10,557 1,126 


Pottawatamie, unorganized and not counted, 
Cass, 42; Taylor, 527. 
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Seven Cent Piseces.—Mr. E. Hinkley pub- 
lishes an interesting communication in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer on the subject of a coinage 
of silver seven cent pieces. We copy a part of 
it :— 

Of the four silver coins of the Federal cur- 
rency now in use below a dollar, no other num- 
bers can be formed than those ending in 5 and 0; 
that is, the numbers of 5 and 10, and multiples 
of these; which comprise only one-fiith part of 
the numbers in the natural series. 

By the addition of seven cent pieces, all ‘other 
numbers may be formed, as the following brief 
statement will show. 

lt is taken for granted that the reader wiil 
easily see what combinations of coins, inclusive 
of seven cent pieces, form the numbers assumed 
ip the statement. 

The order pursued is to show the method of 
obtaining, first 1 and all numbers ending in 1; 
then 2, and numbers ending in 2, &c. 

To an arithmetician the demonstration might 
be more satisfactory were it made in the form of 
tables of figures and sigus only. But, as it might 
prove troublesome to print them, and as they 
might not be perfectly intelligible to all readers, 


the explanations are given briefly in figures and 
words, as follows: 





d 


For ones. 15 less 14 gives 1; and 21 less 39 
gives 11; three times seven are 21; and if to 9} 
you add successively 10, 20, 30, &c. you wil} 
have all the other numbers ending in 1. 

Fortwos. 7 less 5 gives 2; and if to 5, 15,95 
&e. you add 7 successively, you will have all the 
other numbers ending in 2. 

For threes. If from 10, 20, 30, &e. you sub. 
stract 7 successively, you will find 3, and 4}; 
numbers ending in 3. 

For fours. 14 less 10 is 4; twice 7 are 14, 
and if to 14 you add successively 10, 20, 30, &o., 
you will have all the other numbers ending in 4, 

For sizes. If from 20, 30, 40, &c. you take 14 
successively, you will obtain 6, and all numbers 
ending in 6. 

Sevens need no explanation. 

For eights. If from 15, 25, 35, &c. you take 7 
successively, you will have 8, and all ‘numbers 
ending in 8. 

For nines. 14 less 5 gives9; and 14 plus5 
gives 19, and if to 19 you add successively 30, 20, 
mere you will obtain all other numbers ending 
in 9. 

Persons familiar with the use and relations of 
numbers may discover various other methods of 
forming, by means of coins,some of those above- 
mentioned. 

The following are some other essentially dif- 
ferent ways of obtaining 1, viz: 20 less 19; 2] 
less 20; 25 less 24; 26 less 25; 30 less 29; 3] 
less 30 ; 50 less 49. 

It may be understood that in all instances in 
which a number is formed by addition only, the 
specific sum may be made out by the paying party 
directly or exclusively without receiving change. 
But that in all instances in which the number is 
not obtained without the aid of substraction, 
change will be necessary—that is, the party re- 
ceiving must give back a certain sum. 

It will appear, in reviewing the demonstration, 
that of eighty numbers in the hundred obtained, 
no jess than forly.five can be made out directly, 
And this might be a little increased by dispens- 
ing with subtraction in a few instances where, 
for the sake of simplicity, it has been adopted. 
As for example, to obtain 63 you may use nine 
sevens, instead of 70 less 7. So four sevens and 
five make 33, as well as 40 Jess 7. 

Mr. H. suggests a serious objection to the two- 
and-a-half cent piece, in the fact, that its cur- 
rency would almost constrain merchants again to 
introduce vulgar fractions into their books. 

Cusa.—A writer in La Verdad, a Spanish pa- 
per, published at New York, states the popula- 
tion of Cuba at the last census.as 1,100,000 souls. 
Only the wealthy portion of the population use 
bread, and at present but 300,000 barreis of 
flour are consumed by an equal number of inha- 
bitants. This flour pays per barrel a duty of 
$10 50 on a barrel costing but $4 50 a $5. 

‘The minimum duty on an article imported un- 
der a foreign flag is 275 per cent.; the maximum 
33% per cent.; the average therefore about 30 
per cent. 

The domestic grain and provisions which are 
but little cultivated in Cuba, are not sufficient to 
supply more than a small part of the 800,000 of 
the population remaining of the 1,100,00) above 
stated. 

Each slave consumes, at least, 500 Ibs. of cora 
.n a year. 

Wheat bread, he contends, would be preferred 
as more nutritious, and by the annexation to this 
country of Cuba, it could be reduced toa price 
as low, or lower, than that now paid for inferior 
food. 

From a free trade in flour the agricultural 
classes of this Union would derive a solid bene- 
fit, for Spanish flour inferior in quality, and dis- 
tant thousands of miles, could not sustain a couw- 
petition with it. 

In 1846 only 4,980 barrels of American flour 
were imported iio Cuba under both Spanish and 
foreign flags. As the existing duties lead to 
smuggling, this number may, by assumption, be 
increased to 10,000 barrels. 

With the cessation of the present exorbitant 
duties the writer estimates the annual consump- 
lion in the Island, of American flour, at 800,000 
barrels. 

Of rice, the Island now imports 15,000,000 
Ibs., which consumption would be tripled if it 
had not to endure the excessive duty of 33) pet 
cent. 

The total of American tonnage employed in 
the trade with Cuba amounts to 476,773 tons. 

By the annexation of Cuba to this country the 
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tonnage would be much augmented with the in- 
creased traffic with this country. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the pro- 
bable ulterior results of annexation: — 

“« The first (says he) will be the rapid and al- 
most instantaneous increase of its population. 
The Island of Cuba, with an area of 64,975 
square miles, including the Island of Pines and 
gil its adjacent, or 3651 square maritime leagues, 
which are equal to 900,000 caballerias,* or 31,- 
500,000 acresf only, has a population of 1,100,- 
900, which is but the population of 21 imbabi- 
tants to the square mile. Of this vast extent of | 

round, whose fertility and luxuriance of vege- | 
tation 18 proverbial, but a small portion is culii- 
yated or grazed, though the climate is so genial 
that it yields two crops a year of many of the 

roductions. It also abounds in materials for 
manufacturing industry; but all this will be the 
subject of another article. Meanwhile it must 
be conceded that, with such peculiar and power- 
ful elements of admitted prosperity, Cuba, once 

jaced under the wing of the American Eagle, 
must soon double its population, and before one 
generation passes, altain a figure that would sur- 

rise present calculations. 

Who can doubt this will happen, when Cuba, 
annexed to this country, and favored by the libe- 
ral instilutions—political and economic—of the 
Union, presents her real capabilities to the enter- 
prising eyes of all the industrial classes seeking 
occupation, as one of the most important busi- 
gess countries on the earth, and above all io 
America. 

This immense number of emigrants—this su- 
perabuadance of population, which exhausted 
Europe daily pours into the New World, will 
there find a new, rich, and vast field which, until 
wow has been closed to foreign emigration by 
the religious intolerance and political fetters 
opposed to it by the oppressive and egotistical 
government of Spain. 

Would vot the fine and hardy races of Ger- 
many aud Ireland, torn as they are in myriads 
from their soil, to transplant themseives to Aine- 
rica, flourish and prosper in sult and fertile 
Cuba, much better than io the rough and unge- 
pial prairies of the West, or on the barren coasis 
of California ? 

Let us transport ourselves to an epoch no 
more remote than thirty years after the annexa- 
tion of Cuba. Imagine Cuba free from her 
heavy chains, and wisely governed, flourishing 
and enlightened, and fuii of riches for its en- 
hanced population, and observe the new child- 
hood and the period of all adolescence prepared 
by its political regeneration. 

With a multiplied population, with all her 
fountains of weaith open, with all her elements 
of prosperity developed, who can fix the limits 
to the benefits which will arise to Cuba, to 
America, aud to the United States.” 


——_~@>—_ 
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that vear were about $250,000, and the popula- | and which had received encouragement from the 


tion 3,190 souls. The cold was so intense in 
1770, that the river. was covered with ice the | 
space of several yards on each side. Great scar- | 
city o' provisions in 1769; and, allhough money 
was scarce in comparison to the present age, flour | 
sold at $20 per barrel. In 1785, the population 
was 4,980. On Good Friday, in 1788, a terrible 
fire occurred, which destroyed about 900 houses. 
The first flatboat from Kentucky, laden with to- 
bacco, arrived this year. In 1803, the population 
was 8,050. In 1805, the city was incorporated. 
The population is, at this time, (including of 
course Lafayette, Carrollton, Freeport, Gretna, 
Algiers, &c.,) not less than 166,000 souls. It is 
perhaps but a reasonable supposition, that it will 
hereafter increase in the same ratio that it has 
done since it was ceded to the United States ; if 
so, its population fifty-two years hence, and dur- 
ing the lifetime of children now at school, will 
be upwards of 3,500,000 souls! Any other fair 
mode of estimating the future importance of 
New Orleans would lead to similar results. The 
vast and fertile valley of the Mississippi, it is be- 
lieved, can maintain in agricultural pursuils a 
population to the square mile as dense as that of 
Ireland. If so, its capabilities in that respect 
may accommodate a population of about 500,- 
000,000 human souls! At the rate of increase 
which has been realized by the Western and 
Southwestern States since the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, the population of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1900, will be near 100,000,000. ‘lak- | 
ing the future growth of the country as the basis 
of a calculation of the increase of the city, the 
result is that, in fifty-two years, New Orleans 
will contain at least 2,000,000 of souls! Any 
estimate that may be made on fair principles will 
give, at the end of this century, a population 
which can only be gstimated by millions! By 
that time, our cily or cities will have extended 
their solid blocks of spacious buildings from the 








Legislature—no less than connecting the city by 
artificial navigation with the lakes—the germ of 
the Erie Canal. The memorial runs thus: 

‘* Your memorialist has formed a design of 
opening an intercourse with the interior parts of 
the United States, by an artificial inland naviga- 
tion, along the Mohawk River and Wood Creek 
to the great Lakes—a design which must evi- 
dently extend the commerce of this city with ex- 
ceeding rapidity beyond what it can possibly 
arrive at by any other means; a design which 
Providence has manifestly pointed out, and 
which, in the hands of a commercial people, 
must evidently tend to make them great and 
powerful; and which, though indefinite in its 
advantages, may be effected for a sum perfectly 
trifling when compared with the advantages.” 

‘The memorialist adds that he had applied to, 

and received encouragement from the Legisla- 
lure—that he had examined the ground * at the 
Cohoes, the Little Falls and Fort Schuyler,” 
and found that no considerable difficulty exist- 
ed ; fivally, that he had secured ** a number of 
respectable gentlemen as subscribers,” and asked 
for the continuance and subscription of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. ‘That body returned an an- 
swer to Mr. Collis that they entertained tie 
highest ideas of the ulility of his scheme, wished 
it all success, but that as a Corporation they had 
no funds. 
_._This was in January, 1786, little more than 
two years alter the evacuation of the cily—and 
indicates, uuder the circumstances of prostration 
and discouragement in which the commerce, 
currency, and resources of the couutry were, at 
the close of the war, the remarkable spirit of 
enterprise aud sagacious looking into the future, 
which forty years later had its full scope and 
fruition in the completion of the Evie Cuoal. 





Antiquities or New Mexico.—Some of the 








Ursuline Conveut to Carrolton, and in the cen- 


dreds of miilions !— Lafayetle Statesman. 





Statues or George II], anp Wititam Prt. 
From the anniversary discourse of Charles King, be- 
Sore the New York Historical Society : 


Early in the next year, 1766, the Stamp Act 
was repealed under the influence of the first Pitt, 
(afterwards Earl of Chatham,) and the joy dil- 
tused in America by that event caused the peo- 
ple to overlook for a time the declaratory act ac- 
companying the repeal, which asserted the right 
and power of the imperial Parliament to bind the 
Colonies in all cases whatsover. ‘The delight of 
the people of New York with the repeal of the 
Stamp Act wasexcessive. On23d June ’66, the 
Legislature of the Colony voted that an Eques- 
trian Statue be erected in the Bowling Green to 
George Ill, to perpetuate to tbe latest posterity 
the deep sense had of his goodness. Oa motion 


New Orveans.—The Past, Present and Future. | of John Cruger, a delegate from the City, and 
—The city ot New Orleans was tounded in 1718 | acting under the instructions of his constiiuents, 


by the celebrated Bienville. 
was called Le Moniteur. t 
into by the United States government wilh Spain 


lis first newspaper | an appropriation was also made for a staiue ol 
By a treaty entered | Chatham, which was placed in Wall street-at the 


junction of William street,on Tih September, 


in 1795 the navigation of the Mississippi was| 1770. On the south side of the pedestal, was this 


opeved 
whole territory of Louisiana was ceded by Spain 
to France, and by France to the United States. 
in 1805, the old United States Bank, chartered 
uncer Washington’s administration, established 
a Branch in New Orleans. In 1812, Louisiana 


to the Western States. In 1803 the | inscription: 


‘* This statue of the Right Honorable WIL- 
LIAM PITT, Earl of Chatham, was erected as 
a public testimony of the grateful sense the 
Colony of New York retains of the many emi- 
nent services he rendered to America, particu- 


was admitted as a State into the Union; the same | larly in promoting the repeal of the Stamp Act, 


year the first steamboat descended trom Pitts- 
burgh. 


In 1723,a negro man slave was only 


A. D. 1770.” 
Neither the statues nor the gratilude of those 


worth $125; and the population numbered at who erected them, outlived the generation tfat 


this time 2UU souls. 
and Ursuline Nuns arrived. 


About this date the Jesuits| voted them. — 
In 1763, the Jesuits | tumbled fiom its pedestal, the head was broktn 


The marble statue of Pitt was 


were expelled trom the Province by Pope Cle- from the body, and the mutilated trunk had, until 


ment XII], and their property in New Orleans 
seized and sold. 


That property would now be 


within a few years, been thrown among the rub- 
bish of the public yard of the corporation. 
The statue of King George, being of lead, 





worth, exclusive of its improvements, at least 
in 1764 British ves- | Served a better turn. 
A dis- | during the Revolutionary war, sent up to Con- 


fiiteen millions of dollars. 
sels commenced visiting New Orleans. 





It was broken into pieces 


ease similar to yellow fever efllicted the iubabi- necticut, where in the family of Oliver Wolcott, 


tants for the first time in 1769. 





* A cabullerias is 35 acres. 


t Nothing can give a cluser idea of the riches of 
the Island ot Cuba than the fact that 1,100,0U0 in- | 


The exports tor | the ladies assisting, the metal was run into bul- 


lets to be used against the troops of the same 
King George. 


habitants, less than half of whom are white, pay | from the same valuable discourse — 


$20,000,000 in different species of contributions ; 
thus enriches ils inhabitants without extracting gold 


The minutes of 3d Jan. °86, present the me- 





and silver from its earth. Nothing is wanted for| morial of Christopher Collis to the Chamber, 


their happiness but a new government. 


aeking their aid to an enterprise he meditated, 


{ 


tral portions from the river to the lake! Our | by which they were known in the sixteenth cen- 
commerce will be computed by billions or hun- | 


towns visited by Lieut. Abert still bear the names 


tury, and the inhabitants, in manners, mode of 
building, &c., have undergoue a scarcely percep- 
lible change from that period. The town of 
Acoma, visited by Lieut. Abert, probably dates 
back beyond the conquest, and was one of the 
‘** seven cities” of Castevnada. It is situated upon 
a rock, inaccessible exeept by a narrow, and, in 
part, aruificial passage. ‘I'he buildings are three 
and four stories high, with no entrances from the 
ground. ‘lhe stairs recede so as to leave terraces 
in front, which are reached by moveable ladders. 
The openings into the imterior are through the 
roof. incase of attack the ladders are with- 
drawn, and the buildings, fiity or siaty of which 
compose a biock or square, are immeuiately con- 
verted into an almost impregnable fortress. Que 
of these edifices, the ** Puebio de Taos,” has suc- 
cessiully resisted all the attacks of the wild lu- 
dians and the Spaniards. It is seven stories high. 
lt was reduced by the American forces, January, 
1847, by a long and bloody siege. 

‘The ruins of ancient buildings, and the traces 
of aremole population, are Dumerous upon the 
river Gila. ‘hey differ in many respects from 
those of New Mexico. Their existence has jong 
been known, and has been supposed to lend a 
sanction to the traditionary migrations of the 
Aztecs, by whom it has been conjectured they 
were built. Those which are standing are com- 
posed of clay, and are several stories in height. 

Upon the Gila, Lieut. Eaory found two singu- 
lar semi-civilized aboriginal tribes. They are 
the Pimos and Coco Maricopas. They cultivate 
the soil, irrigating it by means of numerous ca- 
nals, and live upun the most friendly terms with 
each other. ‘lhey are honest, industrious, brave; 
but peaceable, and in all respects afford a cou- 
trast to the roving Apaches who occupy the 
country to the northwestward. Lieut. Emory 
heard of similar tribes in the territury above the 
Gila, between the Pimos and the Navajos, which 
aie probably the same with the Moqui of Hum- 
boldt. One of these, the Soonies, are represented 
to be further advanced in civilizatiun than the 
Pimos. It is also stated that they reside in cav- 
eros cul io the rocks—suggesting at once the 
“seven caves” from which the Aztees claimed 
that their ancestors migrated. 

Although the remains fuund on the Gila pos- 


Oniacin oF THE Ente Canat.— The following is sessed few features in common with the struc 


tures erected by the Mexicans, and are certainly 
not beyond the capabilities of the present or an- 
cient indians of New Mexico, they still attest 
| ihe former existence here of a population differ- 

ing from the Prmos at least in the construction of 
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their edifices, and which may have migrated 
southward or disappeared under the attacks of 
hostile neighbors. The certainly tend to confirm 
the Aztec tradition, and invest the unknown na- 
tions to the nortaward with new interest. A 
knowledge of the true character of these nations 
18 a greal desideratum. 


Former Granpeur.—The Roman Empire, at 
its most brilliant period contained about 1,600,- 
000 square miles, aceording to Gibbon. The ter- 
ritoty of the United States, comprises about 2, 
600,000. When this vast territory shall be peopled 
by a race claiming a common origin, and all 
united under the same laws, and having the same 
patriotic pride in their country and its freedom, 
the former greatness of Rome will but faintly 
compare with that of this republic. 

an. 
METEOROLOGICAL, 


Tue Wearner.— Burlington, N. J., Feb. 16.— 
This morning at 6$ o’ciock, the mercury was at 
8 degrees below zero. A severity of cold not 
equalled at this place to my knowledge in thirty 
five years, but once.—From Burlington Gazette. 

Savannah, Georgia, Feb. 19.—The mercury in 
the thermometer stood at 34°, being the coldest 
day this winter. On the 16th there was a fall of 
snow during the night previous, covering the 
roofs and grounds with white. The Georgian 
says ‘‘ we believe that it is the second snow s:orm 
since March 4, 1837.” On the 18th, a thermom- 
eter in the open air fell to 20°. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Feb. 16.—At sunrise the 
thermometer was at 12}9, 

Calais, Maine.— At sunrise, on the morning of 
the 14th inst., the thermometer stood at 229 be- 
low zero—on the 15th at 189°—on the 16th at 
26° below. | 

Eastport, Maine, Feb. 14.—The coldest weather 
experienced here for twenty-three years past 
was on this morning when the thermomoter was 
down to 25° below zero. 





Ancient WintTeRs—In 1664, the cold was so 
intense, that the ‘Ihames was covered with ice 
sixty-one inches thick. Almost all the birds 
perished. 

ln 1691, the cold was so excessive that the 
famished wolves entered Vienna and attacked 
beasts and even men. Many people in Germany 
were frozen to death in 1695, and the wiuaters of 
1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. 

io 1709 vecurred that famous winter called by 


The successive winters of 1709 and 1800 were 
both very cold. 


From 1800 to 1812 also, the winters were re- 
markably cold, particularly the latter, in Russia, 
which proved so disastrous to the French army. 


Statistics. 
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Commerce or Untrep Srates.— Statement showing 
the Exports to and Imports fromeach Foreign Coun- 
oy by the United States in the year ending 30th June, 

843; 
EXPORTS. 
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Statement showing the number and class of vessels 
built in each State and Territ tn the United 
States in the year ending 30th June, 1848, with their 
tonnage. 
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distinction, the cold winter. All the rivers and 
lakes were frozen, and even the sea for several 
miles from shore. The ground was frozen nine 
feet deep. Birds and beasts were struck dead in 
the fielus, and men perished by thousanus io their 
houses. lo the south of France tie wine planta- 
tion: were almost all destroyed ; nor have they 
yel recovered that fatal disaster, The Adriatic 
sea was frozen, and even the Mediterranean 
about Genoa, and the citron and orange groves 
suffered extremely in the finest parts of Lialy. 

ln 1716 the winter was so intense that people 
travelled across the straits frum Copenhagen to 
the province of Seana, in Sweden. 

in 1729, in Scotland, multitudes of cattle and | 
sheep were buried in the snow. 

‘he winters of 1731 and 1732 were extremely 
cold. 

In 1740 the winter was scarcely inferior to 
that of 1709. The snow lay ten feet deep in 
Spain and Portugal. The Zuyder Zee was fruzen 
over, and thousands of peuple went over it. And 
the lakes in England frozen. 

In 1744, the winter was very cold. Snow fell 
in Portugal to the depth of twanty-three feet on 
a level. 

‘The winters of }745-6-7-8-9 were all of them 
very cold. 

ju 1754 and 1755 the winters were very severe 
and cold. In England the strongest ale exposed 
to the air in a giass, was covered in fifteen min- 
ules with ice one eighth of an inch thick. 

The winters of 1765-7-8 were very cold all 
over Europe. 

in 1771 the snow lay very deep, and tke Elbe 
was frozen to the bottom. 

in 1776, much snow fell and the cold was in- 
tense. ‘Lhe Danube bore ice five feet below 
Vienna, Vast numbers of the feather and finny 
tribes perished. 

The winters of 1784-5 were uncommonly se- 
yere. ‘The Little Beit was frozen over. 

In 1789 the cold was excessive; and so in 
1795, when the Republican armies of France 
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Maine 130 118 114 3 366 89974.18 
N. Hampshire 7 2 9 5326.33 
Vermont 7 2 9 1189.18 
Massachusetts 53 17107 2 2 181 39366.39 
Rhode Island 5 4 4 13 4058.44 
Connecticut 2 4 36 8 5 65 = 7387.19 
New York 27 5 100 229 21 382 68431.88 
New Jersey 51 24 2 177 817763 
Pennsylvania 7 6& 26210 48 296 29638.j9 
Delaware 21 9 1 381 3205.59 
Maryland 15 13 117 1 146 17489.93 
irginia ... kere 34 298028 
North.Carolina 40 3 43 2946.85 
South Carolina 1 #1 2 4 449.65 
Georgia 1 1 = =212.09 
Ohio 1 8 26 11 17 63 1365620 
Missouri 18 20 38 6256.24 

Illinois 
‘Tennessee 1 1 54.90 
Kentucky 39 39 9274.60 
Lousiana 1 ll 4 2 18 1620.39 
Florida 3 ] 4 317.57 
Michigan See 9 20 5301.89 
Alabama 2 2 265.01 
Texas 

D. ot Columbia 17 50.046 





Registered tonnage em- 
ployed in the foreiga 
trade, 

Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed in the coasting 
trade 

Licensed tonnage (ves- 
sels under ,20 tons) in 
the coasting trade 


1,620,988. 16 


38,328.67 





Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed in the Cod- 
fishery 

Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed in the Macke- 
rel fishery 

Enrolled tonnage em- 
ployed in the Whale 
fishery 

Licensed tonnage (ves- 
sels under 20 tons) in 
Cod fishery 


Total tons 


82,651.82 


43,558.78 


432.75 


7,194,62 


254 174 701 547 175 1851 318075.54 
Tonnage of the United States on the 30th June, 1848, 


1,360,886.96 


1,659,316.83 


133,838.12 


— 





3,154,041,85 


Registered tonnage em- 
ployed in the Whale 
fishery 

Registered tonnage em- 
ployed otherwise 


192,179.90 
1,163,706.90 





Total tons 1,360,586,85 
Aggregate amount of 


the tonnage of the U. 


States 

W hereof permanent re- 
gisiered tonnage 
Temporary registed ton- 
nage 


1 067,976.60 
292,610.25 


Permanent enrolled and 
licensed tonnage 

Temporary enrolled and 

licensed tonnage 


1,691,327 20 
56,304.41 


Licensed tonnage (un- 
der 20 tuns) employ- 
ed in coasting trade 
Licensed tonnage (un- 
der 20 tons) employed 
in the Cod fishery 


Total tons 

Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage 
there was employed in the coasting 
trade 


38,328.67 


7,194.62 


Total tons 


vigation 411,823.40 tons. 


3,154,041 .85 


1,360,886,85 


1,747,631.61 


45,523.34 





3, 154,041.85 


1,620,988, 16 


Mackerel fishery 43,558.78 
Cod fishery 82,651.52 
Whale fishery 432.75 


————, 





1,747,631.61 


Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in 
the coasting trade, amounting as above stated to 
1,620,988.16 tons, there were employed in steam na- 


Nationa Insane Asytum.—Miss Dix, the 


Produce. Produce. Imports. 
Russia 1017582 108428 1156010 1319084 
Prussia 145074 15385 160459 22817 
Sweden and 

Norwa 625972 32844 658816 750817 
Swedish W. 

Indies 75196 800 76296 13785 
Denmark 876969 17252 181913 19617 
Danish W. 

Indies 164661 76874 953843 535738 
Holland 159430 271513 1866963 14179038 
Dutch East 

Inuies 133905 107954 241859 249346 
W.Ind. 316666 22047 333813 453615 
Guiana 115501 1517 117018 51297 
Hansetowns 3856676 465109 4321785 6293280 
Belgium 1989764 200171 2189935 1325061 
England 62928024 8924291 71852315 59763502 
Scotland 2455426 38419 2493845 166694 
Ireland 2379291 1303 2340494 415923 
Gibraltar 310400 61545 371945 4445 
Malta 23128 15956 49083 384 
Br. E. Indies 510284 156715 666999 2069632 
W. do 4344536 40347 4384883 1158563 
Guiana 595114 1365 596479 24254 
Henduras 249648 441 293829 185684 
Cape of Guod 

Hope 100338 19939 120277 60431 
British Amer. 

Colonies 6399959 1982696 8382655 3626467 
France on 

Atlantic 14159798 4278159 18437955 27059714 

rance on 
Meditera- 
nean 1215087 166266 1381353 1036317 
French W. 
Indies 469353 200171 489424 127039 
Guiana 48737 1684 50421 63958 
Fisheries 52866 52866 733 
Afr. ports 539 839 

Spain on At- 

lantic 597797 597797 277105 
Spain on Me- 
diterranean 1741474 6875 1748319 919346 
Teneriffe, &ce 9921 1229 11150 35061 
Manilla 36949 13543 50492 1197Q27 
Cuba 6432380 464333 6896713 12853472 
Porto Rico 801722 37TV12 838734 2106296 
Portugal 112260 2984 115244 214782 
Madeira 110542 7407 118249 9432 
Fayal and the 

Azores 3660 3660 11438 
Cape de Verd 

Islands 101723 6849 108572 225 
Sardinia 175583 18389 193972 
‘Tuscany 5197 5197 
Sicily 17754 9075 * 26329 618029 
ltalian States 

generally 1J01113 159488 1260601 1616100 
Ionian Re- 

public 15106 
Trieste, &c. 1701495 107727 1809222 385813 
Turkey 114530 = 11 1u321 225157 406028 
Mexico 2095485 1962951 4058438 1581247 
Central Ame- 

rica 34940 15438 50378 18272 
New Granada 79165 45435 124603 213296 
Venezuela 400230 62798 463028 1225611 
Brazil 3092736 279698 3372434 7992618 
Cisplatine 

Republic 339859 43869 383728 573064 
Argentine Re- 

public 208703 25225 233928 1026097 
Chili 1703625 220886 1924511 1310451 
Peru 124618 16731 141349 317739 
China 2u65125 126388 2190013 8083496 
Hayti 937586 156229 1093815 1367174 

Asia gene- 

rally 266452 28279 294731 255400 
Africa, do 771339 61403 832792 655585 
West Indies 

generally 132961 1337 =: 134298 10594 

|S. America 

generally 86385 $6385 
Pacitic Ocean 305118 67453 37260} 9960 
Sandwich Is- 

lands 6508 
Uncertain 

Places 371 











overran Holland. | 


distinguished philanthropist, is urging Congress 
to set apart 5,000,000 acres of the public Jands, 





132904121 21132315 154036436 154993923 |! 


— 


from the income of which to establish a Nationa! 
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89974.18 
5326.33 
1189.18 

39366.39 
4058.44 
7387.19 

68431.88 
8177.63 

29638,19 

3205.59 

17489.93 

2980 28 

2946.85 
449.65 

212.09 

13656 20 

6256.24 


54.90 
9274.60 
1620.39 

317.57 
5301.89 
265.01 


50.046 


318075.54 
ine, 1848. 


60,886.86 


59,316.83 


33,838.12 


24,041.85 
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Insane Asylum, She exhibits, in the following 
table, the oumber of insane, and the proportion 
they bear to the whole population, in each State 
of the Union. 





ex a ss 

ass OS sis 

. S > S So x 

& =. Ro =: 

a8 2 re 

a $< 

Maine 631 501,793 Ito 795 
New Hampshire 505 284,574 lto 563 
Massachusetts 1,271 737,699 lto 580 
Rhode Island 216 108830 1} to 503 
Connecticut 542 309,975 lto 572 
Vermont 4il 991 948 ] to Tl 
New York 2.340 2.428921 1 t0 1038 
New Jersey 442 373,306 lto 844 
Pennsylvania 2,133 1,724,033 lto 843 
Delaware 8U 78,085 lto 976 
Maryland 565 470,019 Ilto 852 
Virginia 1,433 1,239,797 lto 866 
North Carolina 801 735,419 lto 9410 
South Carolina 513 594,398 1 to 1158 
Georgia 428 691,392 1 to 1615 
Alabama 357 58U,736 1 to 1655 
Mississippi 198 375,651 1 to 1897 
Louisiana 100 352,411 1 to 3524 
Tennessee 851 829,210 lto 974 
Kentucky 975 779,538 lto 799 
Ohio 1,360 1,519,467 1 to 1117 
Indiana 562 685,866 1 to 1220 
JJlinois 292 476,153 1 to 1630 
Missouri 270 383,702 1 to 1420 
Arkaneas 66 97 574 1 to 1478 
Michigan 65 212,267 1 to 3265 
Florida 22 51,477 1 to 2476 
Wisconsin il 30,945 1 to 2513 
Iowa il 43,112 1 to 3919 
District of Columbia = 21 43,712 1 to 2081 
Total 17,457 17,069,453 lto 977 


Tue Census or 1850.—Congress will, doubt- 
less, at the present session, provide for taking 
the census. A writer in the American Slatesman 
presents some statistics founded upon the propor- 
tionate increase of the population, by which he 
estimates the population of 1850 as over twenty- 
two millions of persons. He supposes that the 
present basis of representation will be increased 
to one hundred thousand for each representative, 
allowing an additional representative for each 
fraction of fifty thousand. Were the present 
basis to be preserved, the number of representa- 
tives would consist of about 320—by the proposed 
increase to one hundred thousand the number 
would be about 21l1—or nineteen less than the 
present number of representatives. If this basis 
be adopted, New York, would lose four members 
Penusylvania one, Ohio one, Michigan and Illi. 
nois would each gain two, and the other North- 
western States one each. ‘The following is the 
proportion each division of States would have 
compared with the present census: 


. 1840. 1850. 
Eastern States 31 25 
Middie States 64 58 
Western Free States 45 50 
Southern States 90 73 

230 2il 
NATIONAL ARMORIES. 
Expenditures. 


Spring field —For repairs and improvements, in- 
cluding lands, buildings, 


dams, &c., $65,911 29 
For materials and work- 
iuauship, salaries, &c. 161,632 92 





Total 


Harper’s Ferry.—For repairs and im- 
provements, &c. 
Fo. materials, workman- 
ship, &c. 


$227,544 21 
75,269 63 
188,269 56 





Total 258,584 18 


—_— 





Grand total expenditures $486,078 38 


Arms and appendages manufactures. 
Springfield.—Muskets, (percussion,) 15,817 ; 
Sapper’s musketoons, 252; cavalry musketoons, 
4; artillery musketoons, 7U1 ; bal! screws, 1,994 ; 
Wipers, 24273; screw drivers, 22,020 ; spring 
Vices, 302; cones, extra, 2,081; arm chests, 287. 

_ Harper’s Ferry --Muskets, (percussion, ) 11,000; 
rifles, (percussion,) 2,805; ball screws, 1,810 ; 
Wipers, 12,664; screw drivers, 14,294; bullet 





moulds, 913; spring vices, 1,321; cones, extra, 
18,882 ; cone wrenches, 483 ; arm chests, 624. 


IRon AnD Steet Imports.— Statement showing the 
value of Iron and manufactures of Iron and Steel, 
imported under the Tariffs of 1842 and 1846, and 
the gross amount of duties received thereon. 


Under the Tariff of 1842. 


o. 

ces fs= ¢& Fy 
ae PAS OE 4 

&S, x S $5 

s 2 g2 i g. > 

S =. eS. a a5 

o = Ep 2, o = 

5 @ ° 8 2. 

From the Ist Oct., 1842, to June 30, 1843, 

$734,737 1,161,121 1.903.858 992,054 84 


For the vear ending June 30, 1844, 

2,782,137 2,445,365 5,227,502 2,477,342 35 
For the year ending June 30, 1845, 

4,169,745 4,125,121 8,294,866 3,672,141 66 
For the year ending June 30, 1846, 

4,069,829 3.750599 7,820,428 2,868,787 65 
From the Ist July, 1846. to 30th Nov., 1846. 

1,756,428 1,315,397 3,111,825 1,050,579 56 








To. $13,552,876 12,805,603 26,358,479 10,970,906 06 
Under the Turiff of 1546. 
From the Ist Dec., 1846, to 30th June, 1547, 








$5 669,427 5,669,427 1,690,511 40 
For the year ending June, 1848, 

12,526,854 12,526,854 3 736,223 20 

$18,196,281 18,196,281 5,426.734 60 








Foreign Intelligence. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 


The Royal Mail Steamer, Evropa, Capt. Lott, 
arrived at N. York on 24th inst., with two weeks 
later intelligence from Liverpool. Her arrival 
at Halifax on the evening of the 2lst was tele- 
graphed from St. John, New Brunswick, on Thuts- 
day night at New York and this city, the news 
having been conveyed by relays of horses from 
Halifax to Digby Gut (101 miles) in less than 
eleven hours, thence by the Steamer, Commo- 
dore, to St. John, through a vast body of ice, 
causing a detention of some hours. 

The intelligence is of more than ordinary im- 
portance— increasing activity prevailing and grea- 
ter hope and buoyancy abounding in nearly every 
department of trade and commerce. Cotton ad- 
vances, ‘slowly but surely, and sales to a large 
extent have been made within the past two 
weeks. The grain trade is steady, and prices 
are well sustained. All articles of American 
production are in active demand, at remunerating 
prices. The accounts from the manufacturing 
districts are decidedly encouraging, and holders 
of goods are firm in their operations, with the 
prospect of a good spring trade. The stock and 
money markets are unusually buoyant, and public 
securities and railway shares are on the advance. 
U. S. six per cents. still continue at advancing 
rates. 


EnGLAnp.— Parliament was opened by the Queen 
in person. ‘The speech from the throne admits 
of no doubt that the Government will carry out 
their past free trade doctrines, resolving steadily 
to pursue their principles and brivg them to final 
consummation. 

Lord John Russell, though admitting that he 
had been formerly in favor of a fixeu duty on 
corn, said, in debate, that he hoped no attempt to 
impose a duty on that new article of sustenance 
would succeed. 

A new bill for the modification of the naviga- 
tion laws is to be introduced. The declared in- 
tentions of the ministry to make every retrench- 
ment compatible with complete efficiency in the 
various branches of the civil, naval and military 
departmentof the Government, gives general sal- 
istaction, Which the determination to uphold a 
liberal free trade policy cannot but add to. 

The Right Honorable Sir Henry Lytton Bul- 
wer, K. C. B., recently Ambassador to Spain, has 
been appointed to succeed Sir R. Packenham as 
Minisier to the United States. 

The ravages of the Cholera are about the same 
as at last advices. The California excitement 
had abated, when the news by the last packet 
again aroused the spirit of enterprise, leaving no 
doubt of a large emigration from that quarter. 

Money is plentiiul, and first class bills are 























— 


readily discounted at 2 per cent. 
be said to range at 1§ per cent. 


IneELAND.—Charles G. Duffy has been brought 
up on a new bill, and is to take his trial at tne 
the present term, under the crown and govern- 
ment security act—this course being advised in 
consequence of the demurer being partially 
ruled in favor of the prisoner. The renewal! of 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act has been re- 
commended by the Lord Lieutenant, and a bill 
has already been read a first time in the House of 
Commons. 


France —The breach between the Assembly 
and the President has greatly widened, Areal, or 
sham plot was discovered tothe Ministry, which, 
for a few days, gave to Paris the appearance of 
a beleagured city. Eighty thousand men occu- 
cupied the streets, and Gen.Changarnierc intimated 
that the first atiempt to raise a birricade would be 
ihe signal fora general slaughter ; whether the 
Red Republicans were surprised, or were unpre- 
pared to meetsuch extensive military arrange- 
ment, certain it 1s that the City, for some days, 
trembled on the verge of a revolution, the issue 
of which could not be doubted, as Marshal Bu- 
geaud was despatched from Paris to bring upa 
strong division of the army of the Alps, ostensibly 
to command Bourges during the State trials, but 
with no less object than that of over aweing the 
Red Republicans at Paris. The difficulties between 
the Guarde Mobile aad the army of the Line only 
added fuel to the flame, which hourly grew in in- 
lensily. . 

The motion for getting rid of the propositions 
of M. Rateau, for a dissolution of the National 
Assembly, was only defeated by the meagre ma- 
jority of 416 to 405. Since that vote a greater 


At call, it may 


trat quillity prevailed, and the struggle passed off 


without mortal strife. 
however, made. 


The Paris Moniieur, of February 7, contains the 
following : 

‘* His excellency, the Marquis of Normandy, 
has this day presented to the President of the Re- 
public, the fetters of her Majesty, the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, which ac- 
credils him in the quality of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public. 

** It will be remembered that Lord Normandy 
has hitherto been accredited only tothe Republic 
for a special and temporary mission.” 

The first step of the pew movement in Paris 
was taken by the Ministers. In the Assembly, 
Jan. 26th, M. Leon Faucher presented a project 
of a decree aguinst the Clubs. ‘The decree pro- 
posed that ** all clubs are interdicted,” and * ail 


Numerous arrests were, 


provisions of tte law of 28ih July relative to 


clubs are abrogated.” 

M. Leon Faucher demanded that the question 
should be debated «as one of urgency 31 other 
words, he proposed to suspend the standing or- 
ders and euter on the deoate without delay. ‘The 
Assembly, however, referred the matterto the 
Bureaux. These nominated a committee of 
inghly Republican tone, which chose M. Senard, 
Minister oi the Lluterior under Cavaignac, for ils 
reporter. 

The next day, M. Senard presented a report 
rejecting the urgency, and even contesting the 
principle of the bill. ‘The report declared that 
the ciubs, instead of increasing were rapidly 
diminishing. ‘The decree was unconstilutional. 
More than the regulation of a right consecrated 
by the Constitution was demanved. It was nut 
abuse of the right, but the existence of the 
right itself, that was contes ed; for the whole 
pith of the measure was in the words ** the clubs 
are prohibited.” However much the disorders 
which had resulled from the clubs might be de- 
plored, aud however anxious the Assembly might 
be to pul an end to them, the committee couid 
not accept a measure which would annul a right 
consecrated by the constitution. 

On this report arose a warm debate. 

‘The vote by ballot wasclaimed: on a division, 
the numbers were 418 tor the report, 342 for the 
Minister’s claim of urgency; a result received 
with exuiting shouts by the Right. 

For some trme past the Garde Mobile has been 
disaffected, on account of the Ministerial propo- 
sal to reduce its numbers one half and its pay to 
the level ofthe Line. |t is stated that some mem- 
bers of the high Mountain inthe Assembly to- 
mented the discontent of the youths, and endeav~ 
ored to bring about an actual outvreak and resort 
to barricades. Deputations to Gen. Cnangarnier 
were frequent, but unsuccessful. On Sunday, 
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Jan. 28, a deputation including Col. Aladenize 
waited on the General; Col. Aladenize broke 
his sword, threw it at Gen. Changarnier’s feet, 
and charged him with treachery to the Republic. 

The officers accompanying him held their 
tongues, and did not protest against his sentiments 
orviolence. General Changarnier having ex pos- 
tulated with Aladenize in vain, ordered his ar- 
rest, and dismissed his companions with words of 
caution—if they attempted any disturbance they 
would only insure their own destruction. ‘* You 
know me,” said the General; “ you may fully 
believe when | declare solemnly to you that they 
who unpave the streets will never repave them.” 
Another deputation went and demanded the re- 
lease of Aladenize ; they were refused an inter- 
view on the subject, and commanded to return to 
barracks. In doing this, they raised tumultuous 
cries. General Perrot turned out some cavalry, 
drove the refractory Gardes into their barracks, 
and arrested the ringleaders. 

The conduct of President Bonaparte on the 
occasion of the expected emeule was chivalrously 
patriotic. In the midst of all the excitement, 
at mid-day, and with a mere guard of honor con- 
sisting of his aides-de-camp and a few cuiras- 
seurs, he rode through Paris with General Chan- 
garnier, and was everywhere received with rap- 
turous demonstrations of personal homage. Cries 
of ** A bas les Ministres,”’ ** Vive la Republique,” 
**Vive Napoleon,” ‘** Vive l’Empereur” were 
mingled. The alarm and excitement in conse- 
quence of these military preparations was very 
great, and connected with the demonstrations in 
favor of the President, caused apprehensions that 
a movement in favor of imperialism would be 
attempted. As the day advanced, the evidences 
of the crisis Jessened, and at evening quiet was 
restored—the Assembly rose, and the guard was 
dismissed. 

The proposition of M. Ledru Rollin to im- 
peach the Ministers was rejected by a vote of 
458 to 250, in the National Assembly. 


Prussia.—The election of Deputies to the 
second Chamber took place on the Sth February, 
and the result is favorable to the extreme and 
moderate sections of the opposition to the late 
Assembly. Berlin was tranquil at the date men- 
tioned. 


Austria.—Welden, on the Ist inst., issued a 
proclamation calling for a delivery of all the 
arms and ammunition in Vienna, within forty- 
eight hours, upon pain of death, if any were sub- 
sequently found, while fines would be inflicted 
upon the municipality in which houses, where 
arms should be found, were situated. 

Welden aud Windischgratz are determined to 
provoke the Viennese to another outbreak, that 
the cruel massacres of November may be re- 
newed. The Maygars have still considerable 
force under Gorgy, in Upper Hungary,—on the 
Theiss, under Kossuth,—in the Barrat, holding 
in check the Servians,—and in Transylvania, 
under Bem,—which can matotain themselves for 
some months if they avoid a decisive battle. Tne 
bulletin of Welden states that the rebels under 
Bem were driven back to Watra Verna, and 
that the various insurgent divisions from the up- 
per and lower gountries are being forced to- 
wards Debreczin, where the remnant of the Hun- 
garian Diet strains to hold on its illegal course. 


Bavarnia.—The Diet was opened at Munich, 
on the 22d ult., by the King, who declared that 
he had conscientiously observed the promises 
that he had made, and would continue to govern 
as a constitutional King. He would oppose 
anarchy with all his power, and confidently 
reckoned on the co-operation of the Diet. 


Saxony.—The ministers of the King of Saxo- 
ny have all resigned on accouit, it is supposed, 
of the very radical character of the late elec- 
tions. ‘The King, at first, refused to accept the 
resignations, uctil the ministers persisted in their 
resolution. 


Inpia.— Punjaub, 18th December:—The army of 
Shere Singh has retreated tourteen miles beyond 
General ‘Thackwell’s camp, and there entrench- 
ed itself, 30,000 strong, in a position stronger 
than that at Ramnuggur. Jord Gough had 
crossed the Chenaub and joined General | hack- 
well, and stopped all turtuer engagements with 
the enemy till Moulton shall have been taken 
and the besieging force come to his help, which 
jt cannot do belore the beginning of February, 
even if it took Moulton on Christmas day, as is 
thought probable. The siege artillery has all 
arrived at Moulton, and a ge.eral bombardment 
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oo attack were to be made on the 25th Decem- 
er. 


Srain.—It was reported at Madrid that the 
diplomatic relations between Spain and England 
had been renewed. 


Iraty.—The Roman government issued a pro- 
clamation on the 16th of March, relating to an 
Italian Constituent Assembly. This function is 
to be assumed by the general assembly of the 
Roman States, which meets on the 5th of Fe- 
bruary. 

Elections.—The provisional commission of go- 
vernment at Rome has published a decree, dated 
the 19th ult., in virtue of which, considering the 
re-actionary parties are actively engaged in op- 
posing the elections and overturning the existing 
government, a military commission is instituted, 
composed of seven members, to take cognizance 
of all attempts against the life and property of 
citizens, or against the present order of things. 
According to letters from Rome, of the 22d ult., 
the elections of the members of the constituent 
assembly had taken place there with the most 
perfect order. 

On the 28th ult. the names of the twelve can- 
didates elected for the Constituent Assembly 
were proclaimed at Rome. Prince de Canino 
and the whole of the Ministry head the list. 

The Alba, of Florence, of the 24th ult., states 
that Cardinal Opizzoni, of Bologna, on receiving 
the Papal act of excommunication, convoked an 
assembly of learned theologians, and submitted 
the document to their judgment; that they deci- 
ded that the excommunication ought not to be 
published by the church, sinee the constituent 
Assembly does not infringe her rights. This ex- 
ample, according to the Florence journal, had 
been imitated by M. Cadolini, Bishop of Ancona. 


Tuscany :—In the sitting of the 31st of Janu- 
ary of the Tuscan Chamber of Deputies, the ad- 
dress in answer to the speech from the throne 
was discussed. ‘The following significant amend- 
ment was passed :— 

‘* We are happy to learn that our relations with 
the foreign governments, Austria excepted, are 
friendly. We hope that the right of indepen- 
dence and nationality, which is the political 
creed of our Parliament, will be upheld at the 
Congress of Brussels. We hope that the govern- 
ment of Naples will join Tuscany in patriotic 
concord; we feel the necessity of being united 
by the ties of strong and active friendship to the 
other ltalian States, with whom we have com- 
mon interests, hopes and perils, common misfor 
tunes and salvation.” 


Piepmont :—King Charles Albert was at Ales- 
sandria on the 28th ult., in good health and 
spirits, after having visited the different canton- 
ments of the army, and held reviews of the troops 
and national guards of Vercelli, Novara, Mon- 
tara, Vigevano Casale, and other places. 

The second session of the Chambers of Pied- 
mont was opened on the Ist inst. at Turin, with 
a speech from the King of Sardinia. 


Markets —Liverpool, February 9.—The de- 
mand tor cotton during the last fortnight has 
continued good, both from consumers and specu- 
lators, and a large business has been done, pro- 
ducing a further advance of full § per !b. ‘The 
official quotations now are 4}§ for fair Upland 
and tair Mobile, and 42 for tair Orleans ; mid- 
diing 4} a 45, and ordivary 33 a 4d. per lb. The 
sales tur the week ending 2u inst., amounted to 
67 850 bales, of which 25,000 were taken on spe- 
culation and 2,200 for export, and this week’s 
sales are 61,120, of which speculators have ta- 
ken 19,500 and exporters 6,000 bales. ‘The 
American descriptions sold this week consist of 
14.350 Upland at 4 a 42, 26,680 Orleans at 3} a 
6, 9,346 Alabama and Mobile at 4 a 43, and 990 
Sea Island at 7} a125 perlb. The import du- 
ring the two weeks is 65,000, of which 52,000 is 
from the United States; and the stock now in this 
portis estimated at 407,000, against 232,000 at 
sume period last season; the stock of American 
is about 215,000 being an increase of 102,000 
bales. 

The new corn law having come into opera- 
tion, the duty now is one shilling per quarter on 
wheat and ail kinds of grain, and seven pence 
farthing per bbi. on flour and Indian meal; and 
hencelorward the quotations will be the duty 
paid prices, dealings in bond being at an end. 
Some advance has taken place in tne corn mar- 
kets since our last, and a good deal of business 
was done last week, but in the last few days the 
demand has fallen off and the trade become 


heavy again. Fiour is quoted 27s. a 273. 6; 
per bb! , Ohio being now most in favor ; Amerj. 
can wheat 63. 4d.a 7s. 5d. per 70 Ibs. ; Indiay 
corn 29s. 64. for inferior white, to 32:. per qr, 
for the best yellow. Indian meal 14 a 18s. gy. 
per bbl. 

The business in turpentine since our last hag 
been about 300 bbls. at 7 a 73. 64. percwt. The 
recent supply exceeds the demand, and the mar. 
ket is heavy. Common American rosin 33, 8). 
a 4s. per cwt. Yours, respectfully, 

Brown, SuHiptey & Co, 
—__~+e-—— 


Hayrtien Monopo.ty.—4 translation of the Com: 


January, by which a monopoly of Coffee and Cotton 
is established by the Government, is given in the 
Baltimore American. The essential provisions are 
as follows : 

Art. 1. The Government will monopolize for 
the present, only cotton and coffee. 

rt. 2. In each of the open ports of the Re. 
public there will be established by the Gofero. 
ment an administration of the monopoly. 

Art. 3. The speculators are required to pur. 
chase coffee and cotton from the producer, and 
to sell the same exclusively to the government 
at the prices fixed by the tariff No. 2, affixed to 
this ordinance. 

Art. 4. The foreign goods of first necessity in- 
cated in the tariff No. 2, annexed to this ordi- 
nance, murt not be sold above the prices affixed 
by said tariff. 

Art. 5. Every trader who shall sell bis mer- 
chandise above the prices fixed by the tariff No. 
2, will be liable to a fine of 20 per eent. on the 
prices of the merchandise sold; provided the 
fine does not extend beyond five dollars. 

Art.6. The Government will buy coffee and 
cotton only in the open ports. 

—_—_<@o—_____——— 


MARKETS. 

New York, Feb. 23.—Cotton has advanced je, 
The sales are 1500 bales. Flour is firm, with aa 
upward tendency. Sales of 20,000 bushels corn 
—white Southern, at 55c. and yellow at 6lc. 
Provisions dull. Pork nominal at $10 to g1L. 

Freights advancing: corn to Liverpool 74 cls. 
per bushel—cotton 5-16 per pound. 

February 26.—Thbe demand for flour is steady, 
and the market firm. Sales add up 3000 barrels 
at $5.62; to $6.183. The market for wheat is 
firm, and an upward tendency in prices. Rye is 
at 65 to 66, without sales. Barley, nominally at 
6410 65. Oats 35 to 41, and sales. Corn scarce, 
and the market firm. 

Cotton is up } to } since the arrival of the 


a 
Steamer. 





Sales of 1300 bales. : 

Iron. A sale of 2U0 tons at $48 was made be- 
fore the recent urrival. 1t is now held firmer. 

The large arrivals of provisions bave had 4 
depressing effect. % 

Stocks. —U. S. 6’s.—56 at 1053, 62, 109;—67, 
1113—68 at 113. Treasury Notes, 111 U. 58. 5's, 
993. Ohio 6’s 70, 1033. Kentucky 6's, 101}. 
Kentucky 6's, 1013. Pennsylvania 9’s, 803. The 
tendency is upward. 

Exchange.—Sterling bills are 107 to 108. 

—_—~@>——__ 
OBITUARY RECORD. 

The Hon. Joun L. Witson, Ex-Governor of 
South Carolina, died at his residence in Charles- 
ton, recently, of a lingering illness. 


Genera Rosertr Desna, for some years 4 
representative in Congress from the State of 
Tennessee, died at his residence in Mobile, on 
the 8th inst. 
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